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FRED J. COX ANSWERS 
UNTERMYER’S ATTACKS 
IN LETTER TO AGENTS 


Tells Them Companies Are Constantly 
Lowering the Cest of Insurance 
to Policyholders 














NEED FOR EDUCATING PUBLIC 





& 
Local Agents Must Destroy, With Irre- 
futable Facts, Prejudices Born in 
the Assureds’ Minds 





With characteristic .clearness and 
force Fred J. Cox, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
analyzes accurately and refutes thor- 
oughly the misrepresentations about fire 


insurance, spread broadcast throughout 
the country in the columns of news- 
papers carrying sensational. accounts 
of the investigation conducted under 
the guidance of Samuel Untermyer in 
New York. In a lengthy statement 
addressed to local agents, Mr. Cox 
enumerates all the so-called evils 
brought to the surface by Mr. Unter- 
myer and then proceeds to show in a 
gratifying manner that fire insurance 
rates, the character of investments, 
amount of reserves, percentage of pro- 
fits, etc., are regulated in such a way 
as to best serve the interests of the 
policyholders, the insuring public. 

Mr. Cox’s lucid presentation of the 
conduct of fire insurance, invaluable 
information for every agent who may 
be plied with searching questions by 
‘aggressive clients and prospects, is pub- 
lished herewith in full: 

Mr, Cox’s Statement 

It is important that the local agents of the 
United States should know that a reaction has 
already taken place with regard to the unfortu- 
nate and widely misleading impressions created 
by witnesses before the New York Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Housing and statements and 
conclusions set forth by General Counsel Samuel 
Untermyer of that committee. Within the com- 
mittee there is quite a. decided opposition to 
some of Mr. Untermyer’s statements, and Chair- 
man Lockwood has been quoted by daily news- 

en as saying that the differences are very 
over the ubject of stock fire insurance 
re. They also quote both Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman McWhinney as de- 
Caring that in their judgment the impressions 
created broadly throughout the country do not 
Properly picture insurance conditions. Despite 
all the agitation, therefore, it is hardly probable 
the Legislative Committee will recommend 
on to upset all the fundamental principles 
on business established through one hundred 
twenty-five years of ice and public ap- 
Proval, though I am frank to admit to you that 
our business has been pilloried as no deserving 
was ever pilloried before, all through 
lack of public un 

the public with whom we deal been fa- 
with the fundamental practices that un- 
our complicated tions, not a news- 
Paper in the land would have carried the sensa- 
Stories without at least trying to find out 

(Continued on page 21) 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$. 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 
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IMPORTANCE OF 
PREVENTING LAPSES 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life Establishes Business 
Conservation Bureau for Handling 
This Question 











GEO. B. SCOTT IN CHARGE 


Every Possible Means Afforded Policy- 
holders to ‘cinstate or Continue 
The Protection 





Conservation is a word of high im- 
portance in these times. It can per- 
haps be applied to no business more 
fittingly and to better purpose thar the 
business of life insurance. During the 
last few years life insurance compa- 
ines, both large and small, in all sec- 
tions of this country have had almost 
showered upon them the greatest ava- 
lanche of production ever recorded in 
the history of the business. Following 
in its wake very properly comes the 
question: ° 

What will tis life insurance business 
in force figuies show at the close of 
business on December 31, 1924? This 
is looking into the future a bit, and we 
believe it is highly important that the 
business should look inté the future. 
Will the great production of business of 
the last few years, which is still being 
maintained to a large degree be reflect- 
ed favorably in the figures footing the 
business in force columns at that time? 

These figures can and will reflect 
favorably providing the business pro- 
duced be conserved. This leads us to 
the thought, ‘*sereforc, that every 
effort should }) ::ade by life insurance 
companies to prevent lapse » cancel- 
lation of policies from any cause. 

This is the outstanding problem con- 
fronting every life insurance company. 
Unanimous declaration by executive 
officers made in a recent symposium on 
business conditions published in The 
Eastern Underwriter sets conservation 
as the great need of the present mo- 
ment. “Keep the business on the 
books” is the slogan that is ringing 
through every insurance organization 
and inspiring action looking towards 
its fulfillment. 

In order to give to the fraternity a 
concrete example of the importance of 
this question and show to what length 
one of the great companies of the busi- 
ness has gone, and with what detail the 
question involved is being handled by 
that company, The Eastern Under- 
writer asked the Metropolitan Life to 
permit us to go through their exten- 
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sively organized conservation depart- 
ment for material for this article, 
Bureau Product of Foresight 

In no instance coming to our atten- 
tion has the foresight of an insurance 
company been more prominently dis- 
played than evidenced in the anticipa- 
tion of this very condition by the Met- 
ropolitan Life, and the setting about 
to construct machinery for handling it 
effectively. Looking into the future, 
the Metropolitan Life organized what 
is known as its Business Conservation 
Bureau. This. bureau first became a 
part of the Metropolitan organization 
in 1912, but its operations were confined 
until late in 1920 to the Greater New 
York field. The good record made by 
the organization having charge of its 
work in this local field proved that the 
plan contained possibilities of great 
value, and when with the passing of 
plan contained possibilities of great 
value, and when with the passing of 
the year’s business boom of 1920 the 
tide turned, and much of the newly 
written business threatened to melt 
away, the Bureau was extended to 
cover every important center through- 
out the territory embraced in the juris- 
diction of the Home Office. i. e., every- 
thing this side of the Rockies with 
Canada included, and the work of ex- 
tending the Bureau is still going on. 
Correspondence Section in Operation 

Until a few weeks ago the work of 
the Business Conserving Bureau was 
confined to the large centers of popu- 
lation, but now a correspondence sec- 
tion has been added operating from the 
Home Office of the Metropolitan which 
covers the smaller cities, towns and 
rural districts. -Althouch in existence 
only a few weeks the office of this cor- 
respondence section already is in re- 
ceipt of from five to six hundred letters 
a day, these figures themselves being 


a startling commentary on the serious- ‘ 


ness of the problem in hand. 

The organization of the Business 
Conservation Bureau; and its direction 
was in charge of George B. Woodward, 
second vice-president, until about two 
months ago, at which time he was re- 
lieved of this onerous addition to other 
heavy responsibilities by George B. 
Scott, third vice-president, who recently 
arrived in New York from San Fran- 
cisco, where he served for eleven years 
as general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan’s Pacific Coast office. Acting under 
Mr. Seott’s direction, as supervisor of 
the Bureau in the congested centers of 
population is A. A. Dreuel, while B. H. 
Keeley is in direct charge of the cor- 
respondence section. 

How Bureau Functions 

The thoroughness with which the 
Metropolitan Life is tackling the prob- 
lem of lapses is indicated by the num- 
ber of inspectors, as the members of 
the working force of the Business Con- 
serving Bureau are styled, and the plan 
of its operation. The New York staff 
is composed of six inspectors with four 
or five more in Brooklyn. Chicago also 
has six men working and other cities 
are manned at about the same ratio 
according to population. Each of these 
groups work under the direction of a 
supervisor. 

Offices separate from the regular 
branch agencies of the Metropolitan 
are maintained by the Business Con- 
serving Bureau groups and the agency 
and Bureau forces work entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, the latter being 
directly responsible to the home office 
and not to the manager in the field. 
- The agent is given sixty days to protect 
the business written by his office, this 
being the period of grace allowed by 
the company on premium payment de- 
lays, but on the expiration of thirty 
days more the agent is required to re- 
port failure and turn the case over to 
the Business Conserving Bureau. 

Personnel Picked Men 
_ Then begins a reriod of intensive ac- 
tion. The inspectors have been picked 
from among the Metropolitan Life’s 
forces in the’ community to which they 
are assigned because of special aptitude 
they are on 


for their new tasks. Since 





salary and receive no commissions, in- 
tegrity that will ensure an honest day’s 
work and unflagging application to 
the job in hand is a pre-requisite. 
Added to integrity some detective abil- 
ity is needed. For in many cases the 
lapsation is complicated with the dis- 
appearance of the insured, as with the 
loss of employment many men become 
“floaters,” even heads of families will 
flit with their flocks and belongings to 
parts unknown, leaving no address. 
Therefore extraordinary pains are 
taken when necessary to locate “lost” 
policyholders. 

Service, however, stands pre-eminent 
among the factors of this anti-lapsa- 
tion drive. Immediately upon making 
contact with the insured the inspector 
attempts and almost invariably suc- 
ceeds by his sympathetic and helpful 
attitude in obtaining a full understand- 
ing of the difficulties that have result- 
ed in the failure to keep up the premi- 
um payments. Then comes an exami- 
nation of these difficulties, which often 
under scrutiny shrink from mountains 
into molehills, finally disappearing al- 
together, with the result that arrange- 
ments are made for the meeting of be- 
lated payments and the lapsed policy 
is reinstated. 

Sometimes the assured is shown that 
by changing from one form of insur- 
ance to another of a less expensive sort 
—such as for instance, endowment to 
straight life—it is possible for him 
to retain protection at less cost. and 
even, through the anplication of the 
higher rate of the first form to the 
lower rate of the second he may be 
carried for some time without further 
premium payments. 

Not Money-Making Venture 

“The Metropolitan Life has not or- 
ganized the Business Conserving Bu- 
reau with the idea of making monev.” 
explained Vice-President Scott. “We 
realized that the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the business world called for 
special service on our part, and this 
we are endeavoring to render. While 


it may prove a heavy expense to the 
company, however, we believe that in 
the long run it will prove so valuable 
that it will be continued as a perma- 
nent feature. 

“We already are assured that its ef- 
forts during the present abnormal lap- 
sation period will result in keeping 
millions of dollars of business on our 
books, which we would otherwise lose, 
besides which, and perhaps leading it 
in importance, we are gaining for the 
company the good will and gratitude of 
not only those of our customers whose 
policies we save from lapsation, but 
even of many of those who cannot keep 
up their payments under any arrange- 
ment and are forced to drop out. From 
every class we hear expressions of 
thanks for the interest and helpfulness 
shown by our inspectors or through our 
correspondence section, and we are as- 
sured that as soon as possible in the 
future we will have most of the 
‘lapses’ back on our books. 

Many Human Interest Angles 

“The newly established correspond- 
ence section of the Bureau promises to 
vield rich results. Already we are get- 
ting letters from hundreds of policy- 
holders who without its operations 
would have been lost to us. Some of 
them are full of human interest. 

“Only this morning I got a letter de- 


- tailing the life history and troubles of 


a movie actress and writer of scenarios, 
who laid her inability to.make pay- 
ments to the piratical tactics of a pub- 
lisher of national fame, and suggesting 
if we will bring him to time, she will 
resume her payments. 

“Thanks for the interest we show is 
expressed in many pathetic letters, for 
many who have lost their employment 
promise to insure with us again as soon 
as conditions allow of their doing so. 
One father suggests that whatever 
value there may be in policies surren- 
dered by him and his two sons he used 
to keep in force a fourth policy carried 
by an unmarried daughter. 

“In some few cases we have been 
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Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 





New Insurance paid for............$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force................ 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
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The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 
50 Union Square, 





New York 


able to show persons that they wore 
richer than they supposed they were 
In one ease, for instance, a woman why 
came into the office produced from her 
handbag along with her policy 
Liberty bond, saying that she had noth. 
ing with which to meet her payment 
When told that the Liberty bond would 
be just as good as money she said she 
didn’t know it was of any value—it 
just stood for money she had viven ty 


Uncle Sam to help him win the war 
Others are surprised that the equity 
they have acquired in their policies can 


be used to prevent lapsation.” 
“Ginger” Noticeable By-Product 

An interesting by-product of the 
Business Conserving Bureau is the 
ginger it is injecting into the branch 
agencies of the Metropolitan. With 
the abandonment of lapsations to the 
Bureau the local agencies also surren. 
der all rights to renewal and collection 
fees, which accrue to the Home Office 
This fact, and the natural desire ty 
make a good record in keepine their 
own customers, puts branch managers 
and their staffs up on their toes, g 
that the new experiment is injecting 
new life throughout the entire Metro. 
politan organization. 

Good Is Wide-Spread 

Stern facts cannot be overlooked 
however, and the Metropolitan Life js 
doing the insurance world and industry 
generally a great service in meeting 
the industrial situation squarely. The 
stern fact is that the present period of 
business depression is both serious and 
widespread, that vast numbers of 
working people are now without em- 
ployment and are so hard pressed in 
providing themselves and their de- 
nendents with the bare necessities. of 
life that it is impossible to meet in- 
surance payments, at least in the usual 
way. 

In such cases as these then, the job 
of the inspector in the Business Con- 
serving Bureau is to seek a way other 
than the usual one to be applied to the 
emergenev condition. The insured is 
advised of all special concessions and 
loan possibilities which may exist un- 
der the policy. They are shown that 
after the policy has been in force for 
three years it has a Joan and cash value 
or that it gives them paid-up insurance 
for an extended term. In cases where 
the policy is two or more years old. 
the holder is by this means encouraged 
to meet his third year’s payment, he 
being assisted by a loan which becomes 
available with the completion of this 
payment. 


“FIELD NEWS” PUBLISHED 

The Western & Southern Life, of Cin- 
cinnati, has begun the publication of 
“Field News,” a monthly house organ 
devoted to the affairs of that company. 
The first issue was published this 
month. In announcing its advent W. J. 
Williams, president of the Western & 
Southern said: 

“This little paper is to be issued by 
the company’s recently organized pub- 
licity department as one of several ac 
tivities. 

“Tt is the desire of the company in 
establishing the publicity department 
to make the work of this new depart: 
ment of practical value to the members 
of our organization, particularly super- 
intendents, assistants and agents—the 
men who are actually on the firing line. 
What we want in this publication is 
news and practical, helpful suggestions 
which will enable Western and South- 
ern men to increase their efficiency and 
their prosperity. Anything which will 
help an agent increase his earnings oF 
help a member of our home office force 
increase his or her efficiency will be 
welcomed by the editor of ‘Field News. 
Practical selling ideas, especially those 
proven successful by our own selling 
organization, are invited and will be 
published.in these columns. We expect 
to carry, from time to time, news of 
actual achievements by leaders in the 
field, together with something about 
the veterans of our force who have 
borne the brunt of battle these many 
years,” 
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National Convention 
At Cleveland, Ohio, 
Not West Baden, Ind. 


DATES SEPTEMBER 5, 6, 7, 1921 





Headquarters Hotel Winton; Associa- 
tion Officers and Committeemen 
Should Be Congratulated on 
Action 





The 1921 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
will NOT be held at West Baden, Ind. 
as was planned by the Executive Com- 
mittee and National Council of the 
Association. 

The 1921 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
WILL be held in Cleveland, Ohio, with 
headq:iarters at the Hotel Winton, on 
September 5, 6 and 7, 1921, the dates 
originally planned for the meeting. 

The Eastern Underwriter desires to 
extend its congratulations to the officers 
of the National Association, the mem- 
bers of its executive committee, and the 
members of its national council, in con- 
nection with the good sound sense dis- 
played in making the change noted 
above. And we are quite sure we are 
expressing the sentiments of the rank 
and file of the Association’s member- 
ship in the matter. _ 

The National Association convention 
has developed into one of the greatest 
meetings in the business of insurance. 
The widespread activities of life insur- 
ance is reflected in its councils, and 
more and more is the direct personal 
touch of the life insurance agent with 
the vast army of assureds in all walks 
of life being felt favorably in the ad- 
justment and solidifying of the eco- 
nomic situation. 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has within its grasp even 
greater possibilities in the next few 
years than has ever come to it in the 
past. The conservation of life insur- 
ance protection which life insurance 
salesmen and saleswomen have sold in 
almost unthinkable totals during the re- 
cent years will depend largely on their 
efforts, and the forthcoming convention 
should have a large place on its pro- 
gram for the presentation of ways and 
means to accomplish this purpose. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is the bright par- 
ticular star in the firmament of life in- 
surance toward which all eyes connect- 
ed with the business should be directed, 
and each and all should have in mind 
making the forthcoming National con- 
vention the most useful for all con- 
cerned in its history. Let the battle 
ery of peace be: ON TO CLEVELAND, 
LIFEMEN, FOR PROTECTION AND 
CONSERVATION. 





NEW DISTRICT FORMED 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
formed a new district in the detached 
territory surrounding Glens Falls, N. Y., 
with Thomas HB. Meath, of Glens Falls 
a3 Superintendent. The new agency in- 
cludes Glens Falls, Hudson Falls, Fort 
Edward, Greenwich, Schuylerville, War- 
rensburg, Lake George, Whitehall, Ti- 
conderoga and Plattaburg. The main 
office will be in Glens Falls and de- 
tached offices will be maintained in 
Schuylerville and Whitehall. 


STAFFORD DOES WELL 

Madison, Wis. July 6.—Harold 8. 
Stafford, special agent for the North- 
Western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Pany, Wrote during the past year more 
than one-half million dollars’ worth of 
business. This is the largest amount of 
insurance written by an individual in 
Madison and more than any other in- 
dividual has written in the 14 counties 
im the Madison agency of the North- 
Western Mutual Life. 








. George Wellington Porter is now con- 
the aS an associate general agent of 
Penn Mutual Life with Rooney : & 


e, general 3 4 
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Kingsley Not With 
Protective League 


LETTERS REVEAL FIRM STAND 








Will Fight Any Attempt Made to Put 
Through Implied Programme in 
Connection With Investments 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is not being caught in 
any trap in connection with endorsing 
the. activities of Samuel Untermyer, 
with respect to investing funds of the 
New York Life, more freely in mort- 
gage loans in New York City and New 
York State. 

A highly public-spirited man, a fear- 

eless fighter, Mr. Kingsley exemplifies 
the highest type of citizen, with an 
ear always ready to listen to the pre- 
sentation of any program of activities 
designed to be of service to his fellow 
men, and with a disposition to put his 
shoulder behind the wagon and push in 
order that matters accruing to the gen- 
eral good might become a fact. 


Mr. Kingsley is just as hard a fighter 
and just as consistent in his opposition 
to any propositions which he thinks un- 
just, affecting the business of life in- 
surance with which he is so prominent- 
ly identified. 

A striking example of the rapidity 
with which Mr. Kingsley’s mind works 
and how clearly he senses propositions 
which are not just according to Hoyle 
when they are presented to him, is 
found in his correspondence with 
Nathan Hirsch, chairman of the com- 
mittee which is organizing the Citizens’ 
Protective Housing League. Mr. Kings- 
ley had been invited to become a mem- 
ber of the committee on the basis of 
representation made to him regarding 
its functions. It soon became evident 
that the functions of the league were 
not as represented, at which time Mr. 
Kingsley let it be known that under 
the circumstances he could not contrib- 
ute either his time or his influence in 
furthering its program, but, on the 
other hand, he would use his time and 
his influence to prevent the purposes of 
its program from becoming a fact. 


The correspondence between Mr. 
Kingsley and Mr. Hirsch follows: 


Letter June 24, 1921 

I understand your plans for the Citizens’ Pro- 
tective Housing League call for a membership 
of three hundred thousand before it begins to 
function, each member paying a dollar a year. 
The purpose of the League, I understand, is to 
provide counsel without charge for people who 
either do not know their legal rights or are un- 
able to employ counsel. This method of finan- 
cial support and the purpose to which the money 
is to be applied seem to me sound and worthy, 
and I am in sympathy with both. 

If the purpose of the League is later on to 
support Legislation to compel the Life Insurance 
Companies, Savings Banks, Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, etc., of this State, irrespective of the 
judgment of the trustees in charge, to invest 
certain proportions of their assets in Real Estate 
Mortgages or in Municipal Bonds, or in any 
other particular class of investments, then I am 
not in. sympathy with that particular purpose, 
and sMeuld have to so express myself at the 
proper time. 

If on this clear understanding you desire to 
add my name to your Committee, you are at lib- 
erty to do so, 

Yours very truly, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. 
Hon. Nathan Hirsch, 
Chairman, Executive Council, 
Citizens Protective Housing League, 
408 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Letter June 27, 1921 
Dear Mr. Kingsley: 

I received to-day on my return from the coun- 
try your letter of June 24th in which you accept 
my invitation to serve on the Citizens’ Protec- 
tive Housing League, under certain conditions. 
We shall feel honored and happy to have you 
on our committee and your name has been daly 
enrolled. 

In your letter to me you write: 

“If the purpose of the League is later on to 

support legislation to compel the Life Insurance 

Companies, Savin Fire Insurance 

Companies, etc., of this State, irrespective of 

the judgment of the trustees in charge, to in- 

vest certain proportions of their assets in Real 

Estate Mortgages or in Municipal Bonds, or 

in any other particular class of investments, 

then I am not in sympathy with that particular 
purpose, and should have to so express myself 
at the proper time.” 

In this connection, permit me to assure you 
that the corner-stone of the Citizens’ Protective 
Housing League is fair play. The League will 
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not support any legislation it considers harmful 
or unjust to anyone, and we wish you to f 
free, not only to express yourself later on, but 
to say what you may have in mind on the sub- 
ject, if you so choose. 

Not only this, but I feel that you, as a great 
financial leader and public-spirited citizen, can 
so arrange matters that it will not be necessary 
for anyone to propose or_ support legislation 
which would compel Life or Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Savings Banks and the like to invest a 
certain proportion of their income in building 
loans and real estate mortgages. : 

No one knows better than yourself, the situa- 
tion which confronts the City to-day. This situa- 
tion is a menace and will grow worse unless the 
people are provided with homes. The shortage 
of houses spells disease, immorality and loss of 
prestige to New York. i 

May I respectfully suggest a plan. It is that 
you, at your earliest convenience, call a meet- 
ing of the presidents of Life and Fire Insarance 
Companies, Savings Banks, etc., and jointly es- 
tablish a general clearing house through which 
building loans may be obtained on houses for 
homes. These loans, later on are to become 
amortized first mortgages, running for a period 
of years. These institutions could readily pool 
a substantial sum for this purpose and guaran- 
tee a fixed annual amount for mortgage pur- 
poses, until this crisis is over. As the making 
of building loans is, as you know, a rather intri- 
cate operation, and as a great many savings 
banks are not equipped for this sort of business, 
the work would be greatly facilitated if it could 
be done through a single center. This sugges- 
tion is made to meet an emergency. The short- 
age of houses for homes, is as you said to me 
recently, primarily due to war conditions, and 
it seems to me that public spirited citizens should 
be willing to get together to put through a plan 
which will make mandatory legislation at the 
next session of the legislature unnecessary. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MARTIN HIRSCH, 
President, 
Citizens’ Protective Housing League. 


Letter June 28, 1921 
Dear Mr. Hirsch: 

IT want to say only one word in reply to your 
note of the 27th. You close your letter by plain- 
ly intimating that laws which compel trustees to 
invest in certain lines of securities may be nec- 
essary unless those trustees take this action 
voluntarily, 

I am bound to combat this from every point 
of view, particularly from the point of view of 
the great Life Insurance Companies doing busi- 
ness all over the United States. I combat the 
proposal even on behalf of the Savings Banks 
whose business nominally is entirely within the 
State. If the Legislature this year can force 
Savings Banks to invest in mortgages to relieve 
the housing situation, next year they can compel 
Savings Banks to invest in municipal bonds to 
relieve the necessities of the municipalities and, 
later on, in some other particular line that ap- 
peals to the judgment of the legislators. The 
application of such a law to the Life Insurance 
Companies would speedily invite the substantial 
destruction of their entire business organization 
Practically all the States would retaliate, and I 
must say with very good reason. It must be re- 
membered that the building crisis is not confined 
to New York City, that it extends to all the 
principal cities of the United States, that the 
people of the different States pay their money 
into these corporations which are nominally New 
York corporations, with just as much claim for 
consideration in the investment of the money as 
the people of New York have, and that there is a 
widespread feeling now all over the country that 
money is paid by the residents of the other 
States and piled un in New York for use in 
what they technically call Wall Street. 

Another thing should be remembered. Every- 
one of the Life Insurance Companies now under 
discussion has more money invested in Real Es- 
tate Martgages in the City of New York than 
the City of New York, on any basis which rec- 
ognizes the so-called rights of other cities, és 
entitled to. Indeed, I see some peril in the fact 
that certain Companies have a disproportionate 
amount of their assets invested here in that class 
of securities. I sometimes wonder that the issue 
is not taken up by Insurance Commissioners of 
other States and the point made that such in- 
vestments must be decreased or the Companies 
will be denied the right to do busines#iin the 
State objecting. . 

Fairness to policy-holders all over the United 
States does not call for an increase in Mortgage 
Loans in New York City; it calls for just the 
opposite. 

Speaking without reference to location, and 
without reference to the character of the insti- 
tutions, I must reiterate the proposition that 
laws compelling trustees to take such action are 
utterly d i 





lly, very dangerous, & 


and worse than unnecessary becayse make 
more trouble than they would cure; and could 
not for a minute remain on a Committee whose 
purpose was to enact or support such legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. 





“ toned Letter June 28, 1921 
Dear Mr. Hi: : 
I yesterday answered your letter of the 27th, 
and confined my remarks to that part of your 
letter which related to laws which may be pro- 
to compel trustees to invest in certain 
lines of securities in New York. I did not re- 
ply to the suggestion which you made, and which 
appears “The Times” this morning, but will 
ee now. » sae cite te 
can see how a cen agency Pp 
make building loans might be made useful to 
savings banks and smaller institutions which 
have not and cannot economically create a lant 
sufficient to perform this function. The 
life insurance companie either already have such 
plants or can readliy them. There would, how- 
ever, be difficulties in the way. The organiza- 
tion which made the building loan originally 


would have to do it subject to the judgment of - 


the savings bank or fire insurance company or 
life insurance company which was expected after- 
wards to take the loan off its hands; in other 
words, no savings bank, fire insurance compan 
or life insurance coment guarantee in ad- 
vance to take any specific loan. It would ulti- 
mately have to be guided by the judgment of its 
investing committee. It could, assume, con- 
ditionally say that it would, within a given period 
of time, invest a stipulated amount in this class 
of securities, subject to its own judgment as to 
value, ete. This of course might leave the cor- 
poration capes originally to make these loans 
with undesirable investment in hand, but that is 
the risk of the enterprise from the inning. 

Frankly, I am not very clear how this could 
be done unless a stock company was formed for 
that particular and specific purpose, in which the 
capital stock would be at risk. I am quite sure 
that no mutual arrangement could be made under 
which the participating companies would willy- 
nilly in advance agree to take any building loan 
after it had been completed. 

I am sailing for the other side on Tuesday 
next. The objections I have outlined above have 
been dictated just as they occurred to me, and 
may need qualification. I shall return in Sep- 
tember. At that time, if I can in any way help 
you in a movement of this kind, I shall be very 
glad to do so. I do not just see how I am going 
to be able to do anything. in the immediate 
future. 

: Very aly pre 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY. 


Letter June 29, 1921 
Dear Mr. Kingsley: 

I have received and carefully read your letter 
of June 28th, which reached me this evening. 

In view of the fact that this League, if formed, 
will support the just and necessary housing meas- 
ures to which you object, should such legislation 
be offered next winter, nothing remains for me 
to do but. accept your resignation. This I do 
with sincere regret as I had hoped that through 
you, legislation along these lines might 
avoided and the housing crisis successfully met. 

When I recently asked Governor Miller for 
State aid in the shape, of funds for mortgages 
and building loans, he peremptorily refused the 
request. Now you ,speaking apparently for the 
great lending institutions in control of the peo- 
ples’ money, destroy all hope of aid from this 
source. To say the least, the situation is very 
distressing. 

Yours very truly, . 
NATHAN HIRSCH. 


Letter June 30, 1921 
Dear Mr. Hirsch: 

+ In my letter of June 28th I had no authority 
to +o for other life insurance companies, and 
my letter expressed merely my own conviction. 

When you speak of the people’s money you 
seem to forget that the great mass of people, 
whose money I represent as Trustee, live out- 
side New York City and outside New York 
State. As a matter of fact, except as war neces- 
sities for a time compelled it, this Company has 
never st in its efforts to relieve the hous- 
ing situation, and does not expect to now. 

Against the economic folly of laws which de- 
stroy the discretion of Trustees and invite re- 
prisals from forty-six other States, I must pro- 
test. I say forty-six other States use Texas 
passed such a law some years ago, and all the 
considerable life companies were obliged to leave 
the State. 

Repeat that condition often enough and the 


business of the great life companies as goi 
companies will & substantially Tostroyed. — 


irs, 
AR P. KINGSLEY. 


Enthusiastic Gathering 
At Northwest Congress 


OPTIMISM THE KEYNOTE 


Two-Day Meeting at Madison, Wis., 
Attracts Large Attendance; Good 
Results Sure to Follow 








Madison, Wis., July 2.—Optimism 
pervaded the ranks of the delegates to 
the Northern Congress of Life Under- 
writers who closed a two-day session 
Saturday night. About 500 from the 
states of North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin were present. The great out- 
standing feature of the convention 
was the enthusiasm of the men who 
came together to co-operate in making 
their profession one of the most -wor- 


thy and the exchange of ideas on in- 


surance subjects. Men who have at- 
tended many similar conventions in 
other parts of the country were strone 
in their praise of the results that would 
come from the Wisconsin conference. 

The life insurance business will never 
be attacked bv an honest legislature, 
Gov: John J. Blaine declared in welcom- 
ing to Madison the delegates from six 
states to the Northwest Congress of 
Life Underwriters. 

A. C. Larson, Madison, president of 
the Congress, in his address. said: 

“Life insurance salesmen have never 
worked under such favorable conditions 
for the serious minded selling of their 
commodity as they are working under 
today, and no stronger arguments for 
insurance in Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance companies could have been thought 
out than those which are now actually 
confronting our people. If there ever 
was a time when the vrotection afford- 
ed by legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies was needed bv American busi- 
ness men and women that time is now.” 








Letter June 30, 1921 
Dear Mr. Kingsley: 

Your esteemed and valued letter of the 29th 
has been received and I wish to thank you for it. 

Your note of the 28th vrobably represents the 
attitude of the big loaning institutions would 
take, if the legislature attemots to compel insur- 
ance companies and savings banks to invest nart 
of the peoples’ money under their control in first 
mortgages—which as you know, are the safest of 
all investments—whereas. your letter of yester- 
day represents Darwin P. Kingsley as the man 
and public spirited citizen. 

I wish to earnestly thank you for your offer 
to aid in this situation. On your return from 
Europe, I am guite sure a way will be open 
whereby you can heln this cause a great deal. 

our offer is especially appreciated as it comes 
at a time when petty politicians are questioning 
the motives of this movement. 

I trust that your trip abroad will bring you 
rest, enjoyment and efit and that you will 
come back refreshed. Men like yourself, Mr. 
Untermyer, myself and manv others who have 
city and country homes and means to travel 
abroad should not overlook those who are not 
in a position to enjoy these nleasant things in 
life. We, for instance, should snare no effort 
to try and helo the condition of those, who, 
through no fault of their own, are forced to 
live in congested tenements, sometimes as manv 
as three families occu quarters intended 


for one. 
With kind personal regards, believe me, 
Yours with sincere esteem, 
NATHAN HIRSCH, 
President, 
Citizens’ Protective Housing League. 


George Boissard, Madison, president 
of the Guardian Life, was called on ty 
preside. Orville Thorp, Dallas, Tex 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, was introduceq 
by. Mr. Boissard as the “boy wonder 
of Texas.” 

A policy of national co-operation for 
all underwriters in the country was oyt. 
lined by Mr. Thorp in his address on 
Association plans. 

Industrial insurance was emphasized 
as an educational factor by A. x 
Schmidt, Chicago, superintendent of 
the Prudential Life. Through distriby. 
tion of pamphlets on. hygiene, disease 
and care of children, it has contributed 
materially to preserving health and re. 
ducing mortality, Mr. Schmidt declared, 
Some companies have visiting nurses 
he said. 

“Great danger lies in the prize con. 
test method which is being used by 
many of our insurance companies to 
increase the work of its agents,” said 
C. L. MeMillen, Milwaukee, manager 
Home Office Agency, Milwaukee Mutual 
Life. “The agency force soon becomes 
a feature selling organization. Insyr. 
ance should be sold on its own merits,” 
Mr. McMillen urged that the best men 
be selected as agents, because every 
failure.of a poor selection may deter 
some good man entering the field. 

Prof. E. H. Gardner, of the course of 
commerce of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, said that the day is past when the 
best insurance men can get along with- 
out the assistance of the best adver- 
tising. 

A bright mental attitude and physi- 
cal fitness were urged by M. W. Oakes, 
Indianapolis. He stressed the need of 
planning the day’s work. “An agent 
spends less than three hours a day in 
the field,” he said. “Every agent 
working along definite lines can put in 
a minimum of 36 hours a week. The 
difference is not 100 per cent in results, 
but 200 or 300 per cent.” 

Agents who “knock” another com- 
nanyv were denounced as despicable by 
Darby A. Day, Chicago manager of 
Mutual Life, in a rapid fire speech de- 
livered before he took his train back 
to Chicago. “Every man who is sell- 
ing life insurance for a company, large 
or small, believes in his company and 
in the institution of life insurance,” 
said Mr. Day. “When you begin to 
tear down a company—and all compa- 
nies but his own—you’re as ridiculous 
as the women who said, ‘They’re all out 
of step but Jim.’” 

If you want to be a master sales- 
man, you have to have the magnetic 
personality that will make a man who 
has met vou once say: “Hello Bill,” 
the second time he meets you. The 
big men of this country. are known in 
their own communities by their given 
names. 

Minneanolis was unanimously chosen 
as the 1922 meeting place. Omaha ex- 
tended an invitation, but did not senda 
representative to the meeting. On 
motion of H. M. Deming, Des Moines, 
it was voted to hold next year’s con- 
vention on June 15. The officers of the 
Minneapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers automatically become the off- 
cers of the congress: Orrin L. Edwards, 
Equitable Life, is president; G. N. Pat- 
terson, Union Central Life, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 








15 John St., N. Y.- 
Courtland 1429 








Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing depart 
nominal cost. 

We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 


ment checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
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Founded 1865. 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
* ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 



























Selling the Prospect 
. Who “Has Enough” 


GET HIM THROUGH “INCOME” 





Frank O. Ayres, Second Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life, Offers Life 
Agents a Few Suggestions 





“If you want to know (1) how to in- 
terest the man who thinks he should 
buy no more insurance, (2) how to sell 
your contracts without being met by 
the usual refusal to consider ‘insurance, 
(3) how to market income coverage 
contracts,” says the “Intelligencer,” of 
the Metropolitan Life, “you would do 
well to read Second Vice-President 
Frank O. Ayres’ article on a few sug- 
gestions to get the ear of the man who 
says he has enough insurance.” 

Mr. Ayres says: & 


These suggestions will have to do very largely 
with the presentation of income contracts. 

Income contracts are attractive to the field 
mer for two reasons. ’ 
In the first place, the average amount of in- 
surance is very much increased through the 
selling of such contracts. One company recently 
showed figures indicating that contracts sold on 
the income basis were three times as large as 
those sold on other plans. 

In the second place, it affords a means 
whereby the field men may more readily show 
the merits of what modern contracts do for the 
purchaser. 

A great many people who have heretofore 
bought insurance, today feel they do not need 
any additional insurance, and they are perfectly 
sincere when they so express themselves. Most 
business men today, when approached with the 
idea of buying insurance, will answer they have 
already enough insurance, that they have long 
since ceased adding to their insurance holdings, 
a Mat the subject does not further interest 


To such men the offering of the thought con- 
tained in a shrinkage, coverage, or income con- 
tract will hold their interest. The thought is 
new to them. 

Heretofore they have taken on_ insurance, 
thinking largely of their outlay of premiums, 
and have judged their insurance ie" the amount 
of premiums they were paying. hey do not 
judge it by what these contracts may be made 
todo for them or for their estates or for their 
beneficiaries. 

Appeals to the Business and Professional Man 


The income contracts afford the salesman the 
very best opportunity for securing a hearing 
with the business or professional man today, 
for, in discussing that contract and showing it 
properly he can bring to the front the value 


——— 





of these contracts, and so properly show the 
merit of these contracts as far as the insured 
is concerned. 


The prospect has not yet learned that he 
actually needs one of these income coverage 
contracts, that there may be a guarantee to his 
beneficiary that the protection he really intends 
for them may be secured. 


The business or professional man who today 
has on his life a mas line of insurance pay- 
able in a lump sum, intended for the protec- 
tion of the beneficiary, does. not realize that 
that fund, when paid in a lump sum, is liable 
to very extensive waste. The beneficiary is 
unaccustomed to the handling of funds. Suddenly 
she, or he, is put in possession of a lump sum 
payable on the maturity of an insurance con- 
tract, and is at once tempted to spend it. The 
widow, left with funds in cash, is subject to 
temptations of all sorts in the way of bad in- 
vestments. Her best friends may not be good 
investors, and so advise her improperly. The 
fund, then, left in a lump sum, does not carry 
out the purposes for which it was intended. 

The income contract, on the other hand, does 
provide a means whereby the insurer may see 
to it that there are funds, guaranteed, and 
hxed, upon which there can be no waste, pro- 
vided for the widow, son or daughter, or others 
for whom he feels it incumbent upon him to 
provide. 


Showing the Goods 


When showing these income contracts, there- 
fere, the field man is directly bringing to the 
attention of the would-be purchaser the merits 
of the goods he has- to sell. He does not need 
to bring to the front the cost of such form of 
protection until he has told his story and led 
the prospect to see that a contract of this sort, 
and for a considerable amount, is exactly what 
he needs. 


An instance was given the other day by 
one of our own field men of his experience in 
ofiering to a prospect one of these contracts. 
He suggested a proposition in which the pros- 
pect would secure an income contract which 
would yield fifty dollars a month over a period 
of ten yearg. The insurance needed to provide 
such an income was $5,115. The subject of 
insurance, however, was not touched upon by 
the field man. At once, however, the one 
canvassed, having in mind the fact that $50 a 
month over a period of ten years was not 
enough coverage, as far as his income was 
concerned, asked what $100 a month would cost. 
He was told, of course, that it would cost twice 
the amount that a contract for $50 a month 
would cost for the same period. His brother, 
standing by, said: “You should not take up 
a contract for $100 a month. You should make 
it at least a month”—having in mind 
what the family would need as a minimum in 
the way of funds provided by the month. This 
business man, then, was led to take out a con- 
tract for $20,460, whereas, at the first suggestion, 
he had been approached on the basis insur- 
ance to the extent of $5,115. 


Talking Points 

The talki points of these income contracts 
are so excellent and varied that the prospect 
will, almost without exception, realize that he 
should have this form of protection at least to 
some extent. 

The general selling points of such an income 
contract are: _ 
_ First—that the contract. creates a regular 
income for a definite period. 





Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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Second—the income begins immediately when 


the policy has matured. It is not necessary 
to go to Court for an allowance during settle- 
ment of the estate, but at once the funds are 
provided by which the family may be cared for. 

Third—the beneficiary has no anxiety in con- 
nection with the investment or care of the fund 
which will yield this income. 

Fourth—the income contract obviates loss of 
money through unwise investments when lump 
sum settlements are made. In other words, 
it is a 100 per cent safe investment,—a _ thor- 
oughly up-to-date thrift contract. 

Fifth—With a sure certainty of definite in- 
come, the beneficiary can adjust the budget and 
live accordingly. 

Sixth—The income from such a contract is 
free from the Federal Income Tax by Statute. 


Popular With All Classes 


The insured, himself, who would seek to pro- 
vide for his beneficiary, must necessarily see 
the contract’s importance while the beneficiary 
will realize the strength of the contract in its 
guarantees. 


Such a contract: especially appeals to the 
physician or surgeon of extensive practice or 
large income. Such a professional man, whose 
time"“is so taken up that he has but little 
opportunity for studying investments, is often 
led to unfortunate purchases with his surplus 
funds. Such a professional man, then, often 
lives up to his income, and a large one at that, 
but when he drops out, that income goes with 
him, for the practice of the physician or surgeon 
cannot be sold as can a business which has 
been established in other lines. The distin- 
guished and successful physician or surgeon 
dies, and his income dies with him, for the 
practice scatters. 


An income contract is the only 100 per cent, 
guarantee contract that will insure the proper 
care of the family of a professional man after 
he has gone, and, in effect, assure the contin- 
uance of his income. 

Such an income contract will logically, then, 
appeal likewise to the lawyer, whose large in- 
come has come from this practice, which will 
necessarily disappear when he drops out. 


Canvassing the Business Man 


More and more business men are purchasing 
income contracts, using them to cover the al- 
most certain shrinkage in income which is 
bound to follow when they shall no longer be 
able to conduct their business, and to invest 
and re-invest the large properties they may 
have accumulated, 


Covering Shrinkage 


Just the other day, in discussing the matter® 
of insurance with a well known and a very 
well to do business man of the Middle West, 
when the subject of insurance was broached, 
he, like others, said that he had some time ago 
stopped taking out insurance and was not in- 
terested in any further investment along that 
line. 

The question then came as to what steps he 
had taken to protect his business. His atten- 
tion was called to the fact that he was rated 
very high and was probably worth three or 
four millions of dollars. His answer was that 
he knew what his rating was, but he actually 
did not know what he was worth. It was then 
suggested that he had probably left his family 
well provided for. His reply was that they 
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would be all right, and our answer to him was 
that they would be all right if they were all 
right. It was further explained what we meant 
by the expression “they would be all right if 
they were all right.” We pointed out that if 
the beneficiary was able to take care of it, 
they would be all right; otherwise they would 
not be all right; and, unless his beneficiary, 
or widow, was the exception of exceptions, 
then in all probability, in the course of a very 
few years there would be a shrinkage in the 
property he leaves or a shrinkage in the in- 
come, or both, just because his widow was not 
a skilled: business woman. 


It was promptly admitted that this might 
happen, and the reply was that we were writing 
what we called shrinkage coverage contracts 
In other words, where this income might shrink, 
we would provide a contract to cover the shrink- 
age. This at once attracted his attention and 
he was led to see that an income contract writ- 
ten to provide funds, say to the extent of $1,000 
a month, would cover the shrinkage which was 
almost sure to follow in the handling of his 
estate, and such shrinkage contract would work 
directly in the interest of the beneficiary. 


Andther instance. In a conversation with a 
business man, he expressed himself openly, 
stating that he did not carry any insurance, 
that‘he did not need it, and he did not need it 
because he had something better than insur- 
ance, which was his business. It was his 
purpose to leave this business to his wife. 


The query then came as to whether or not 
he had ever trained his wife to handle the 
business in which he was himself, so success- 
ful. His reply was that he had not trained her 
in the business because, as a matter of fact, 
she was not a business woman, and he didn’t 
believe she could run it. The point was then 
made that he was purposing, then, to leave 
that business to one who he, himself, said 
covld not handle it, and, as a result, she would 
have to sell it. 


The business, then, would have to be sold 
after he was gone. This business man, him- 
self, had made a great success in the business, 
and he had made that success just because he 
was able to handle it. In other words, his 
brains had made it go, and it was pointed out 
that his widow would have to sell that business 
without him in it, the main asset of the 
business, and consequently the amount of 
money realized from the business would be 
relatively small compared to what it would be 
could such business be sold with him still run- 
ning it, 


It was pointed out to him that if his widow 
should take the entire cash which she might 
receive from the sale of that business, and 
invest it well, still there would be a shortage 
of income which she would derive from that 
monéy so invested, over the income that he is 
now making out of the business. He readily 
admitted that there would be a shortage. The 
proposition then was made to him that we 
cover the shortage. This form of proposition 
attracted his attention, for he saw clearly not 
only the value of it, but the need of it, and 
he readily took figures for a contract to pay 

a month for a period of fifteen years, 
which meant that he would have to buy insur- 
ance to the extent of over $56,000 in order to 
secure the contract which would cover that 


shortage to the extent of the amount named— 
$400 a month. 

The fact that these income contracts produce 
an income which is tax free and exempt under 
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the Federal Income Tax is sag which must 
not be lightly passed by. t is one of the 
strongest features of these contracts. 

It is specifically provided in the Statute that 
“the proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
to individual beneficiaries of the estate of the 
insured are exempt from the Income Tax.” 
This becomes, then, practically a Governmental 
endorsement of this form of protection, and is 
a very wise provision; but notice it means that 
such a contract, drawn for the benefit of the 
widow, will provide an income not to be re- 
duced by the Income Tax, but remains as pro- 
vided, guaranteed for a fixed, definite amount, 
from which no deduction shall be made. 

It is to be noted that such an income is ex- 
empt from the Federal Income Tax, and it is 
the ustal practice in various States where an 
Income Tax is now assessed that the proceeds 
of life insurance policies are exempt from such 
tax, 

The Wage Earner and the Income Contract 

This form of income contract is just as 
strong, and just as much needed with the 
wage earner, or salaried man as with the 
man whose income is many times® larger. 
Oitentimes the man who himself is on the pay- 
roll, and is solicited for insurance, feels that 
he is doing well when he acquires a contract 
of insurance for $1,000. Yet when this is put 
on the income basis, it yields relatively a small 
amount. A contract to provide $10 a month 
over a period of ten years would call for in- 
surance to. the extent of $1,023. But ten dollars 
a month is really less than two and a half 
a week, which wouid go but a little distance 
toward taking care of any wage earner’s family. 
He should seek to provide a larger income. He 
might reduce the number of years over which 
such a settlement should be made. For in- 
stance, let him take a contract that would yield 
$20 a month over 2 period of five years, which 
would call for an insurance contract to the 
extent of $1,112. But $20 a month is less than 
five dollars a week, The wage earner, then, 
should figure, if =, to provide an income 
to take care of the rent, the grocer’s bills and 
the butcher’s bill, to the extent of at least 
$10 a week, or $40 a month. A contract, there- 
fore, which would yield $40 a month over a 
period of five years would call for insurance 
to the extent of $2,224. Such a contract, proper- 
ly presented to the wage earner, and in the 
interest of the wife, who would become the 
widow, would hold her attention, as well as 
the attention of the wage earner, and lead him 
to see that, if possible, he should pay for such 
a form of contract 
These income cortracts do what is really in- 
cumbent upon the head of the family to do; 
in other words, to provide means whereby 
the budget of the family may be taken care 
of; a means whereby the bills that will come 
in after the head of the family is gone, just 
the same as they have been coming in during 
his lifetime, will be taken care of. 

A Budget Contract 


This form of contract does, therefore, in ef- 
fect, become a budget contract; that is, a 
contract to provide a revenue to take care of 
the budget, a contract to provide means where- 
by the accruing bills shall be taken care of 
after the head of the house is gone. 

any a business or professional man is rest- 
ing today in fancied security, feeling that he 
is leaving his family well provided for when 
he does leave either insurance payable in one 
lump sum, or bonds, stocks or securities of 
various sorts which should take care of them. 
The intent is all right. His purpose is to see 
that they are enabled to live at least in reason- 
able comfort after he is gone; but no one of 
these provisions guarantees the result he is 
looking for. In view of the fact that such 
funds, such securities, such property, is turned 
over to those who are unused to handling them, 
who are unused to making investments, they 
cannot get the return from such properties as 
have heretofore been made. 

Absolutely the only way in which the one 
who would gir for his family can secure a 
guarantee that such care will be provided is 
through one of these income contracts, which 
will yield exactly what the contract calls for, 
and can be made to yield as much as the in- 
sured finds he is able to provide for. 





Biggest Asset 
Is Cheerfulness 


SHUFF TELLS WESTERN AGENTS 





Methods of Approach Ably Discussed; 
Common Sense, Enthusiasm, Indus- 
try and Personality Essential 
Factors 





“The greatest thing for the average 
insurance agent in the community is 
the contact with the public and the 
standing of his friends and neighbors 
and the citizens of his city or com- 
munity,” said John L. Shuff, manager 
home office general agency of Union 
Central Life, in his address on Methods 
of Approach which he delivered before 
the delegates to the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters at Madison, Wis. 
The following are ‘extracts from his 
very able address: 

Any man that is trying to make the 
insurance business a profession ‘but 
has not a large vision and good under- 
standing as to the human element 
should discontinue his efforts because 
they can not prevail. 

First of all, in order to make the 
proper approach you must have been 
sold thoroughly insurance in its finest 
conception, realizing that the article 
that you are presenting can not be 
duplicated by any other institution and 
that the subject of your approach can 
not perform .this most unselfish act 
without the co-operation of our insur- 
ance institutions. 

I am tempted to apologize for stating 
that common sense, enthusiasm for 
your work, industry and your personal- 
ity are the factors that must prevail if 
one expects to succeed; and success to 
me is not in the greatest volume that 
an agent may be able to sell, because 
we are prone to look upon our greatest 
agent from that viewpoint. However, 
this is not the proper ideal of our 
business but the man, who gives con- 
scientiously his very soul and heart to 


gis work, helping and advising each in- 


dividual (although he buys the most 
limited amount) to complete the trans- 
action with intelligence and always fit- 
ting your contract to their several in- 
dividual needs, is in my opinion the 
greatest agent. 

I personally have never sought inter- 
views through letters of introduction— 
perhaps in all my life have used half 
a dozen letters. However, I have through 
other means and methods sought ac- 
quaintanceship through service given to 
friends of my possible prospect, and I 
have always felt that a letter of intro- 
duction secured a courteous interview 


when I wanted my first interview to be - 
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my strongest impression and I desired 
same on merit, which I have found more 
lasting and no doubt brought greater re- 
sults. 

If I have had any success in the life 
insurance profession it has been due to 
the fact that I conscientiously endeav- 
ored to serve my clients to the very 
best of my ability, always giving them 
all that my company could possibly pre- 
sent in returns and trying in every in- 
stance to fit my client according to my 
diagnosis of his particular case. 

Interviews can be gotten in various 
ways. I don’t believe and have never 
practiced any tricks in order to get my 
interviews, and I don’t mean by that 
that I have not tried to use my very 
best endeavor to avail myself of an in- 
terview at the most opportune time, 
etc., but I have never sent a card or a 
message to anyone, desiring to see 
them, without frankly telling them my 
business because I want the world to 
know that I am not ashamed to repre- 
sent a great life insurance company, 
and any man who doesn’t present his 
wares correctly is a coward or ashamed 
of his business. 


The Personal Factor 


Personal appearance, cheerfulness, 
courtesy to those whom you reach in 
the outer office—particularly the secre- 
taries and stenographers whom you 
may encounter at the first gate should 
be treated with much deference and 
peliteness because they will present you 
in turn in ike manner, and I want you 
all to know that there are exceptions 
but we are not dealing in exceptions. 
I want to pay tribute to a perfect re- 
sponse—almost without exception—to 
courtesies from those who might have 
charge of the outer office of men of 
iarge affairs and, if you are frank with 
them, they are almost always frank 
with you and to them I owe a great debt 
of gratitude. 


You really must have it within your 
soul that you are making a contribu- 
tion to future generations and to society 


_ when you have interested a man in the 


welfare of his family and those that 
are nearest and dearest to him and, 
while I realize that we are paid for this 
service, it is helping the man and I 
have no hesitancy in letting the man 
know that while I am doing this work 
with great pleasure that I am not in 
business for my health and men of af- 
fairs don’t expect other than these 
statements from you. 

The greatest thing for the average in- 
surance agent in the community is the 
ecntact with the public and the stand- 
ing of his friends and neighbors and the 
citizens of his city or community. It is 
the greatest asset he can possess and 
even greater than the company. he rep- 
resents. Hence I have never had time 
in all my life to speak disparagingly of 





any company that was regularly cop. 
ducting their business and ‘nowl- 
edged by the insurance superini«ndents 
of any state in which I might }. plying 
my profession. 

I refer particularly to new companies 
that may be in process of organization 
and doing their business lezgitinately. 
It is not good business or honora)le for 
an agent representing a larger mpany 


to discourage theif success because the 
failure of any one company, even hough 
it be very small, where loss is su stained 


by, the insured, creates a distrust which 
is not limited in its effect as most any 
insurance company at all, of any size, 


would be in the million-dollar class as 
to assets and the Press Associations 
with their usual instinct for news natu. 
rally give it great publicity and the 
average man can’t discriminate when it 
gets beyond a million. 

Cheerfulness an Asset 

If you will pardon me in stating frank. 
ly that in my opinion the greatest asset 
to any man in any business is cheerfyl- 
ness. The doors are open to a cheerful 
man. The world loves a smile. Hence 
why not use the God-given asset that 
your face may really shine with grati- 
tude for the good things of life that 
have been so bountifully given to all of 
us? The right to live, to be a part of 
this great universe and truly you are 
not an agent ufiléss you have made your 
contribution. The opportunities of an 
insurance agent are open more than 
any other profession on account of the 
fact that he does business with all 
classes—the manufacturer, lawyer, 
physician, the banker and the laborer. 
Hence if you as a part of and factor in 
your various communities are not put- 
ting your shoulder to the wheel and 
building America better, your agency is 
a failure. 

You in this great Northwest could 
feed the world with intensive service. 
Hence the agents here must deal large- 
ly with the farmers and I speak with 
feeling because, until my majority, I 
was one of them. I knew their disad- 
vantages and an agent can’t be a suc- 
cess with these people unless he can 
speak their language. Your approach 
with him must be sympathetic. You 
should know their seasons and their ups 


and downs and under no circumstances 
should an agent approach any man un- 
til he understands something of his 
condition. Again I want to say that 
there are exceptions but you can’t be 
intelligent unless you can diagnose the 
case and you can’t do that well unless 
you apply common sense by knowing 


it and being able to talk in their lan- 
guage. You should know wheat and 
eattle and corn. No class of men in the 
world need insurance as much as the 
farmers because they, as a whole, don't 


(Continued on page ‘ 
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The selling of life insur- 
Overcoming ance is not without its 
Obstaclesto difficulties, but in over- 


coming these obstacles an 
added interest is lent to 
the final suecess of placing the busi- 
ness. The novice in the field frequent- 
ly finds that his prospects’ objections 
are among his most serious obstacles, 
and he tries, more or less skilfully, 
to avoid encountering them. Yet these 
objections, if frankly met and confident- 
ly answered, may prove a real help, 
and not @ hindrance, in securing the 
desired application for life insurance. 

Sometimes a man offers objections 
to life insurance im order that he may 
draw out the information he wants. 
He knows he needs the protection, but 
he can't figure how to pay for it. If he 
is sincere and the agent is resourceful, 
a way can be found to meet the case 
A frank analysis of the objector’s in 
come will doubtless show what expendi- 
tures could be omitted, or what assets 
diverted in order to pay for increased 
protection. A man frequently finds in 
such analysis that his income from Lib- 
erty Bonds or other investment, how- 
ever slight, with interest from Savinzs 
Bank deposits, could be used to best 
advantage if applied toward payment of 
life insurance. 

To the objection “I’m carrying all 
the insurance I need,” there is an open- 
ing given to suggest that the obiector 
figure, on a basis of five per cent, the 
annual income which his family would 
receive from the proceeds of such in- 
surance. Ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance looks quite satis- 
factory to many a family man with an 
income of five.or six thousand a year. 
But the income derived from this es- 
tate is agre when viewed as the 
main support of his widow and young 
children. Better save for the family 
now, than allow them to suffer in the 
future. 

Agents who solicit young people for 
Endowments are familiar with the ob- 
jection “I cam save my money just as 
well by putting it in the savings bank.” 
Pin these optimists down with the 
straight question “How much ought you 
to save every month?” After the 
amount has been more or less hesitat- 
ingly stated by the prospect, it usually 
develops that theory has been stronger 
than practice, and that there has been 
considerable backsliding in attaining 
the ideal. Here’s a chance for the 
agent to emphasize the wisdom of sav- 
ing by means of an Endowment Policy. 
The fixed date of premium payments, 
the company’s printed reminder prior 
to each anniversary date, the pride of 
keeping up to one’s standard, and the 
increasing respect for the value of his 
Policy; all these act as a gentle com- 
Dulsion in life insurance saving. Yet 
another interest weds the policyholder 
to his contract, for in event of his 
death at any time during the endow- 
ment period, he may leave a substan- 
tial legacy to the member of his family 
whom he names as beneficiary in his 
Policy, 

“What good is life insurance to me?” 
quoth the middle-aged bachelor with no 
family ties. “I’ve got to die to win, 
and I've no relatives beyond second 
and third cousins whom I wouldn't 
know if I fell over ’em.” 

What good, indeed, if he thinks he 
has to die to win! But has this man 
of forty-five or so, with no near rela- 
tives, and but a moderate salary, man- 
aged to lay up maintenance for his 
old age, or for the chance disability 


Which 
wok? may incapacitate him from 


Profit 


“Die to win!” Dig up this objec- 
tion; throw it in the serap heap of fool- 
ish fallacies; and quote the rates for 
an Endowment at Sixty. 


Show this 





- LIVE HINTS FOR, BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





man how to insure his own old age, 
how to obtain added comfort and ease 
when his earning power has waned or 
ceased. 

Meet objections frankly; don’t try to 
evade them. in analysing a man’s ob- 
jections, you find what is preventing 
his action. Remove the obstacle from 
his path, and pave the way to place the 
application. Give the helpful service 
and practical advice which are charac- 
teristic of the best life insurance sales- 
men. 

* * * 


Keep your eye on the goal 
and focus all your ener- 
gies to get there just as 
the football star does— 
this is one of the main 
points -hammered home by J. H. Hunt- 
ington, Jr., educational director, when 
he takes in hand the new recruits to the 
Cerf Mutual Benefit Life agency for a 
two-weeks’ intensive course on sales- 
manship. 

Just suppose out there in Broadway, 
in front of Trinity Church, there is a 
$5,000 pot of gold which is yours just for 
the getting. To be sure there may be 
obstacles between you and the gold, but 
the great outstanding fact—the only 
fact that matters—is that it is really 
there waiting for you to come on and 
grab it. With the mind fixed unshakeably 
on the prize, obstacles in the way of 
reaching it merely stimulate the will 
and the wit in surmounting, circum- 
venting or undermining them. 

While thus emphasizing the rewards 
that await earnest and well directed en- 
deavor and focussing on the idea that 
a man is bound to succeed as an in- 
surance salesman if he wills to do so, 
Mr. Huntington also stresses the need 
of studying the prospect’s circumstances 
and then proceeding to consider with 
him, -in a sympathetic and “human” 
way, rather than by hectoring, sermon- 
izing or lecturing in pedagogic fashion, 
the best methods in which they may be 
met. 

Sell your policy thoroughly, is an- 
other injunction; see that the prospect 
understands it thoroughly and work 
with him to the point where he is will- 
ing to make a deposit when he signs 
his application. 

Enthusiastic appreciation of the special 
advantages offered by the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life to its customers must be felt 
by the agent before he can hope to im- 
press its merits upon prospects, and 
much of the course of instruction is 
devoted to making clear just what those 
advantages are and in pointing out all 
other’ good selling points. 

“Success or failure depends on the 


“Keep Your 
Eye On 
the Goal” 
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spirit of the man,” Mr. Huntington de- 
clares, “although at the same time in- 
surance agents are made and not born 
—if one may perpetrate a bull in re- 
versing an adage. Sometimes one or 
other of our new men come in licked 
to a frazzle but we see that he doesn’t 
stay licked. Some of the most apparent- 
ly hopeless cases turn out to be among 
our most successful and invincible sales- 
men. We seek to inspire them to the 
point where they deny the possibility 
of failure and go out ‘fighting mad’ to 
win success.” 


BIGGEST ASSET 
IS CHEERFULNESS 
(Continued from page 6) 


carry much surplus cash through the 
entire year. Seasons do give them 
money. Hence death might occur at 
the wrong time, and impress upon 
the farmer the fact that no man of any 
estate of any consequence at the pres- 
ent time can die out of debt on account 
ot the Government and State taxes on 
his estate. 

In conclusion, a large factor in ap- 
proach is the state of mind of the in- 
sured. I believe from the bottom of my 
heart “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he” and that covers my entire 
talk before you today. If you aren’t 
right yourself, the world don’t look right 
to you. You can’t get something out of 
the world without putting something 
into the world and, if you are making 
your contribution in your community, 
your constituents will recognize your 
vaiue to society and are willing to pay 
you for service. The next generation 
of men are not going to be those who 
have left great wealth. It is going to 
recognize these men who have all 
through life made their contribution in 
service and saciifice. 

Psychology is a word to my mind 
that is little understood and much 
abused. As I know it, it simply means 
“Understand your fellow man. Know 
one another.” Take an inventory of 
self first and then an inventory of your 
friends. Try always to put yourself in 
the other fellow’s shoes for a while and 
life may seem different. 
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10 PER CENT FIRST YEAR 





Travelers Makes Analysis of Death 
Claims in Refutation of Pet Excuses 
of Prospects 





The excuses men make for not insur- 
ing their lives run along old and famil- 
iar lines. They are: 

That saving and investment is a pos- 
sible substitute for life insurance; 

That life insurance costs too much; 

That there is plenty of time to think 
t over. 

Told in a few short lines are facts 
that show the fallacy of the ancient ex- 
cuses. 

Over 10 per cent of the claims in- 
curred by the Travelers in 1920 were 
ou policies in force only one year. 

Fifty per cent of all claims incurred 
in 1920 were on policies that had been 
in force for ten years or less; and the 
money paid out on these claims con- 
stituted 56 per cent of the total paid in 
1920. Not even in twenty years, the 
reriod in which more than 72 per cent 
of all death losses were incurred, did 
the deposits come anywhere near 
equalling in amount the benefits pro- 
vided, even when compounded at 4 per 
cent interest. 

The following table was prepared by 
the company to show the life claims 
incurred by the Travelers in 1920 ac- 
cording to policy year with ratio to total 
incurred claims: 





Ratio to 

Policy Duration No. Total No. 

SSD VOME 89 FTL. ees . 209 10.7% 
COFORE Ge eh 158 8.1 
3d to 5th year.......... 326 16.7 
6th to 10th year........ 289 14.8 
llth to 20th year...... 424 21.7 
After 20th year......... 646 28.0 

1,952 100.0% 


A great soliciting argument for the 
need of life insurance and prompt ac- 
tion in securing it. 
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Almost Two Apps A 
Week for 558 Weeks 


72 YEAR OLD’S ACHIEVEMENT 





A. C. Hickel, General Agent Phoenix 
Mutual, Uses Lead Card System, 
Plus Work 





Mr. Life Insurance Man: Have you 
ever experienced the feeling that ac- 
crues with establishing a record of 
weekly production extended over more 
than ten years? How would you like 
to sit down with the best friend you 
had in the world and modestly point 
to consecutive production for 558 
weeks? 

It is possible to attain that achieve- 
ment and you don’t have to be a young 
man t6 accomplish it either. We are 
going to tell you a little about a seven- 
ty-two year old man who has crossed 
the plate with an application at least 
once every week, and most weeks twice 
for the length of time indicated above. 

A. C. Hickel is general agent of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, at Charleston, 
W. Va. Mr. Hickel is past seventy- 
two years of age. We wrote Mr. Hickel 
recently asking him for a snappy, live 
human interest story about his work as 
a whole in the life insurance business, 
but particularly during the time this 
record was made in order to publish 
same in the columns of The Eastern 
Underwriter for the inspiration of life 
insurance men as a whole, but particu- 
larly for young men. 

Mr. Hickel writes us that it would 
take too long a story to give us an ac- 
count of his experience as a life insur- 
ance salesman of twenty-four years’ 
standing in the business. Mr. Hickel 
recalls that conditions surrounding the 
life insurance selling profession today 
are much different than they were 
twenty-four years ago. 

Mr. Hickel says that when he took 
up the profession of selling life insur- 
ance seriously, he found that there must 
be something done in order to lift the 
profession out of the ditch into which 
it had been dragged by incompetent 
representatives. 

We will let Mr. Hickel tell his story 
in his own way. He says: 


Recognizing that a change must be 
made in selling conditions, I gave the 
subject considerable study. I noticed 
in my canvassing that business men 
of other professions, such as lawyers 
and preachers and doctors and teach- 
ers, who were dependent upon the pub- 
lic for their success as I was, who were 
serving in the same general sense that 
I was, with the one outstanding excep- 
tion—they did not do any canvassing— 
did not make a nuisance of themselves 
in their service, in interrupting business 
men by going into their places of busi- 
ness and forcing their attentions at a 
time when they were not wanted. 

Develops Lead Card System 

In order to overcome this nuisance 
and put my calling on as high a stand- 
ard as these other professional men, 
-I consummated a system which I styled 
a “lead card system,” and during the 
years of the early part of my can- 
vassing, I adopted a plan through 
which I got a birth card from every 
one that I solicited. In 1904 I made a 
contract with the Phoenix Mutual Life 
and they had at that time a system of 
circularizing any number of names that 
an agent might send to the home office. 
To take advantage of this, I sent quite 
a large number of names to the home 
office and thereby secured a number of 
lead cards among the prominent and 


leading business men of our city and 
community. 
Adopts Telephone 

At this time I did not have a tele- 
phone in my office. I was inclined to 
believe, like a great many other insur- 
ance men, that the telephone, while a 
very useful means of communication, 
was no good for selling life insurance. 
However, in completing my system, I 
decided to have a telephone put in my 
office, and that I would give it a trial 
by doing my canvassing over the tele- 
phone, and to my surprise I found it 
worked very satisfactorily. 

I could get in touch with big men, 
as we call them, over the telephone, 
when I could not get to them at all if 
I went to their office, and the occasions 
were very rare when I could not get an 
engagement with men of the class—big 
business men are as a rule most cour- 
teous and particularly so when talking 
over the ’phone. 

Slogan “App a Week” ; 

Finally, having gotten my system 
completed, I added to it the slogan 
“Now, for an application or more every 
week instead of one or two a month 
as | had previously been doing.” This 
was early in the year 1910. I com- 
menced to work the system adopted 
and I have been working it ever since 
and there has not a week gone by for 
558 weeks in which one or more appli- 
cations has not been sent in and very 
few weeks have gone by wherein the 
production would not average two per 
week. 


System Meant Work Plus Efficiency 


I realized that to make my system a 
success and to accomplish the end 
aimed at, it necessarily meant work, 
hard work, and also a high standard of 
efficiency. It was necessary for me to 
have some realization of the value of 
my service to my fellow men, also 
the vaiue of my time. The value 
the life insurance salesman’s time to 
my mind is very important. It is is- 
sued to him by the great God of our 
lives, just one moment at a time, and 
we are held accountable for every min- 
ute that our great Time Giver issues 
to us. 

But, the great Time Giver also tells 
us that man’s allotted time is three 
score years and ten, which is seventy 
years, and in contemplating my work, 
I strongly realize that every minute of 
time contained in the seventy years al- 
lotted, was worth a thousand times its 
weight in gold. 


Builds Friends and Policyholders 


Therefore, I made use of my time in - 
perfecting and working the system 
adopted to serve my friends for their 
best interest to the full extent of my 
ability and by doing so, I have built an 
established business. I never go to see 
a prospect without first calling him 
over the ’phone and making an engage- 
ment. I have built up a friendship 
among the business people of this city 
and community, most of whom have 
become policyholders, and they are 
loyal and true to me, and to my office, 
and to the company I represent. 


Illustrating, I will give you an in- 
stance of the significance of the above 
loyalty. In February, 1919, I was taken 
down with the influenza and was away 
from my office for thirty days or more. 
Quite a number of my young friends, ~ 
and old ones, with whom I had been 
working, knew about my system and 
my production record. They knew that 
I held the world’s record for consecu- 
tive weekly production. They also 
realized the value of such a record and 
some of them went to my office and | 
had my office girl write out an aj)plica- 
tion on the machine, and they signed 
it, and took the doctor’s certificate and 
went to the doctor and were examined. 

After the examination, they brought 
the certificate back to my office and 
personally saw to it that the business 
was mailed for each and every week 
that I was away from my office. Mod- 
estly, I think this was a high endorse- 
ment of my service, and I want to sub- 
scribe to the belief that the highest 


worship of the Almighty is unstinted 
service to our fellow men. 
A Word To Young Men 

To the young men who are entering 
the life insurance selling profession to- 
day is given a great opportunity for 
service, and for building up around 
themselves a friendship that will be 
loyal and true for all time. The work 
that they are doing will build an end- 
less chain that will go on and on doing 
good after their heads have been laid 
under the sod. To them will come a 
reward for having built up a character, 
by weaving into their service the gold- 
en threads of helpfulness that. will live 
while God lives. 

It is all service under my system of 
selling life insurance, coupled with an 
undimming enthusiasm and a disposi- 
tion which never gets the blues. Suc- 
cess will crown the efforts of men and 
women selling life insurance who are 
loyal and true to themselves and their 
friends. 
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The 61st Annual Stafement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during. the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
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Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 
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Vision in Life 
Insurance Selling 


JOSEPH ENTWISLE CARRIES ON 





Ile Tackles a Prospect Who 
Throws Agents Out and 
Sells Him 


How 





Josep1 Entwisle, of the Philadelphia 
Agency of the Provident Life & Trust, 
says that when he has written a policy 
on one member of an office force his 
idea of intensive cultivation is not to 
pass 0! immediately to the adjoining 
office, }ut to find his next prospect in 
the same room. How he does this is 
interes‘ingly related in the following 
article {rom “Provident Notes” which 
should prove of value to salesmen. 

Not jong ago a man whose applica- 
tion Mr. Entwisle was about to write 
says “!'rovident Notes,” asked him to 
sit at the desk of a fellow worker who 
happened to be away from the office. 
When Mr. Entwisle had filled in the 
application and secured settlement, he 
asked whose desk it was at which he 
had been sitting. 

“You'd better not try to talk insur- 
ance to him,” was the laughing re- 
sponse. “He has been so pestered to 
buy insurance he’s likely to throw you 
out.’ That stirred Mr. Entwisle’s 
sporting blood and he said he would 
drop in again to have the pleasure of 
meeting this man. Accordingly, the 
next time he was in the neighborhood 
he called, only to find that the man 
was again away from his office, where- 
upon he left his card with the message 
that he would return. 

A day or two later he called again, 
introduced himself and mentioned that 
he had previously left his card. The 
man lived up to the reputation which 
had been given him by snapping out, 
“I tore up that card.” “Oh, that’s all 
right,’ Mr. Entwisle responded pleas- 
antly, “have another.” “What do you 
come to see me for?” demanded the 
anpropitious prospect. “Possibly I can 
be of service to you. I want to see 
whether you are adequately insured. 
What insurance do you carry, may I 
ask?” 

Mr. Entwisle’s courteous Manner was 
melting the ice, and the desired infor- 
mation was given, albeit grudgingly. 
“Lam carrying Five Thousand.” “Are 
you married?” continued Mr. Entwisle. 
“Certainly, ’'m married. What’s that 
got to do with it? Let me tell you, it’s 
ferm insurance and I’ve promised, if I 
ever change it, to do it through the fel- 
low who wrote it for me.” 

“Good,” commented Mr. Entwisle, 
“that disposes of the term policy: I’m 


glad to meet a man whose sense of 
ior includes his promise to insur- 
ance men. However, as a married man 
you are inadequately insured. Let us 
0 into your private office. I want to 
to you for a few minutes about 
Some additional insurance.” 

By this time the ice had become pret- 
ty thoroughly honey-combed, under the 
sin of Mr. Entwisle’s amiable manner 
and of his smile. As they sat down in 
the private office, Entwisle placed a 
folded application on the desk with the 
remark that they would use it in a few 
minutes. Then he said with quiet 
forcetulness, “Mr. X, if you should run 
away from your wife, not even provid- 
ing for her living expenses, unless she 

very different from other women 
would have you brought back in 
short order and would see to it that 


Suggestions For 
Personal Producers 


VIEWS OF WALTER S. BUTLER 








Has Represented the Penn Mutual Life 
at Utica for More Than 
Twenty Years 





The most valuable school for fitting 
a man for any business is the school 
of experience. This applies to life in- 
surance selling as it does to other lines. 
The suggestions on the question of sell- 
ing from the man who has had twenty 
years’ experience in the field, not only 
as a producer, but as a handler of men, 
are worth noting. 

On June 22, 1901 Walter S. Butler 
signed a contract with the Penn Mutual 
Life at Utica, N. Y. He was then about 
twenty-two years old. During his first 
year in the business he wrote about 
$28,000 of insurance, earning in the 
neighborhood of $400 in commissions, 
and was advised by one older agent 
that he was a failure, and had better 
enter some other line. But not so with 
Butler. He kept on working and study- 
ing and business began to come to him. 
After five and a half years he was giv- 
en a general agency contract for Utica, 
which the company said he richly de- 
served. 

Mr. Butler’s general agency now has 
three clerks, collects about $200,000 in 
premiums and issues more than a mil- 
lion dollars of new business a year. 

In the “Penn Mutual News Letter,” 
Mr. Butler offers some suggestions for 
personal producers. He says: 

If I can make the path of some be- 
ginner a little smoother by giving him 
the benefit of a few of the conclusions 
I have reached.during my twenty years 
of active convassing, I will feel well re- 
paid. 

Usually, on the first interview your 
man will give his life insurance ideas, 
the lines of insurance he is carrying 
and the. reasons why he-is doing so. 
Fill out Your record cards systematical- 
ly after each call so that on subsequent 
interviews you may begin where you 
concluded previously,. possibly many 
months before. Thereby you will gain 
his respect as an expert in the busi- 
ness, his gratitude for saving his time 
in not rehearsing the whole situation 
again and often his application if you 
have made good use, in planning your 








you did provide for her. Now, wouldn’t 
she?” 

“Probably she would.” “Well, sup- 
pose you were called away with no pos- 
sible chance to return. It would be 
too late then for you to get insurance. 
Wouldn’t you be just about as guilty as 
if you had left her unprovided for vol- 
untarily?” “You talk like a preacher,” 
interrupted the prospect, “I'll admit 
that I ought to have more insurance, 
but——” 

Here it was Mr. Entwisle’s turn to 
interrupt. “You admit that you need 
it. There’s only one thing for you to 
do. Put your name right there.” “Hoid 
on,” objected the prospect, “I'll think 
it over and call you up.” Once more 
Entwisle’s engaging smile came into 
play. ‘You know very well men never 
call us up. Put your name on that line, 
and I'll get the doctor to look you 
over.” 

That’s all there was to it. The appli- 
cation was signed for $10,000. As he 


‘was signing, the prospect made a com- 


ment which was exceedingly interest- 
ing. “The fellow who sold me that 
$5,000 didn’t have the vision to take in 
my necessities, but you did.” Entwisle 
found himself thinking about it after 
he got home, and we have found our- 
selves thinking about it ever since Ent- 
wisle told us what he had said. 
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IN LIFE INSURANCE 


—All Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $315,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


ALL THAT’S GOOD 











Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


| Home Office 


Saint Louis 








approach, of the information previously 
gained. 
Get Full Information 

Though your interview be brief, be 
sure to obtain at least the month and 
if possible the full date of birth, and 
classify these dates in a large diary 
ac@ording to the months. Then make 
it a life-long habit of canvassing large- 
ly among those whose rate will soon 
advance on account of “change of age.” 
This undoubtedly leads prospects to 
buy more readily than any other argu- 
ment, because the motive in buying is 
to avoid a large increase in cost where- 
as too often insurance is sought be- 
cause the applicant believes he is not 
a ‘good risk, which results in many 
declinations. More than half of the 
successful agents use this “age change” 
constantly. It is a good idea to send 
out a few days ahead a letter calling 
attention to the “age change,” followed 
by a personal call or a phone call if a 
doubtful case. 

Cultivate Large Numbers 

Keep in touch with a large number 
of people by using the ’phone for mak- 
ing appointments with the doubtful 
ones and by calling upon the best ones, 
using the ‘phone cautiously to ascer- 
tain if they “are in.” To avoid criti- 
cism, you should usually ask your man 
for an appointment at his office or resi- 


dence, if you call him on the ’phone or 
meet him on the street—although you 
should do the latter only with great 
discretion and with people you meet 
at long intervals. If he then introduces 
the subject of insurance, it relieves 
you from the onus of bringing up the 
topic in this way. On some cases you 
may have to call or ’phone at irregular 
intervals for five, ten or fifteen years, 
until circumstances develop which will 
lead the man to decide favorably. I 
have done so. 
Plan Interview Carefully 

While waiting for your interview, be 
carefully planning your “method of ap- 
proach” and “selling talk,” so that 
when you see your man you are fully 
prepared to batter down all his objec- 
tions, principally by ignoring them and 
letting him answer himself. as most do. 


‘If it looks like a long wait in the outer 


office on a doubtful case, frequently you 
can send in a note by the clerk, or 
have her ’phone in, asking the big man 
“if he can see you if you wait.” 

Study “State of Trade” 

Study the newspapers carefully, 
reading regularly the “State of Trade,” 
for it will enable you to spend your can: 
vassing time among those lines of busi- 
ness which are shown to be prospering 
and will enable you to anticipate your 


(Continued on page 10) 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 
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LOWEST DEATH RATE 
IN BUREAU’S HISTORY 


Mortality Statistics in 1919 for Regis- 
tration Area Show Interesting 
Data for U. S. 


SHOUL BE 


1920 BETTER 





Experience of Life Companies Would 
Indicate Even More Favorable 
Report for Last Year 





The lowest death rate ever recorded 
for the United States is shown to be 
12.9 per 1,000 population, according to 
the report of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, in Mortality 
Statistics. for 1919. Life insurance 
companies will look forward with much 
interest to the report for the year 1920, 
because their mortality experience dur- 
ing the past year has been even more 
favorable than that of 1919, when the 
new record low rate was reached. 

Life insurance executives will find 
much of interest in the 20th annual 
report of mortality statistics for 1919. 
It may be well to note that the figures 
here given cover percentages for both 
white and colored as population divid- 
ed into white and colored groups had 
not been completed when this table 
was prepared. The total number of 
deaths in the registration area of the 
United States for 1919 is 1,096,436. The 
death rate is 12.9 per 1,000 population 
based on an estimated mid-year popula- 
tion of 85,147,822 or 81.1 per cent of 
the total estimated population of the 
United States. This rate is lower than 
that for any year since the publication 
of the annual reports beginning in 1900. 
In 1918 the rate was 18.1; in 1910 it was 
15; in 1900 it was 17.6. 

The registration area of the United 
States includes all but the following 
states: Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, the two Dakotas, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama and Georgia. In 1900 
the total population of the registration 
area was 30,765,618 or 40.5 per cent. In 
1919 the area population was 85,147,822 
or 81.1 per cent. 


Total Deaths 


The total number of deaths from all 
causes in 1919 was 1,096,436. The white 
deaths were 961,994. Of this number 
511,811 were males and 450,183 females. 
The percentage of white fémale deaths 
over males is very marked between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, and from age 
seventy-five on the female death rate is 
particularly high. On the other hand, 
from age thirty-five to seventy the male 
death is relatively greater than the fe- 
male. 


Deaths by Ages 


The age distribution of decedents is 
shown in the following groups. The 
total number of deaths from all causes 
for both whites and colored: 


Total Male Female 

Under 5. ....... 229,813 127,772 102,041 
Between Sand 20 78,927 41,175 37,752 
“ 20 and 35151,967 73,701 78,266 

“ 35 and 50154,050 85,309 68,741 

“ 60 and 70 253,627 139,549 114,078 

“ 70 and 90 213,365 105,901 107,464 

“ 90 and 100 11,449 4,729 6,720 
100 894 339 555 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 


























Death Rate by States 


Deaths from all causes per 1,000 of 
population in 1919 shows that the states 
having the highest rates are Delaware, 
15.5; Maryland, 15.3; New Hampshire, 
14.7. Those having the lowest rates are 
Minnesota, 10.5; Montana, Washington 
and Wisconsin each having 10.7. It 
should be remembered that the rates 
given are crude rates and that no al- 
lowance is made for differences in sex, 
age and race distribution of the popula- 
tion, nor for deaths of non-residents, so 
no inferences as to the relative health 
conditions of the states should be drawn 
from these figures alone. 


Death Rate of Large Cities 


In the table showing the death rates 
from all causes for fifty of the large 
cities which had a population of 100,000 
or more, the lowest rate in 1919 is for 
Seattle and Milwaukee, each with 11, 
and the highest is for Memphis with 
21.4. In the table the average of the 
seven southern cities is 17.7, while six 
cities on the Pacific Coast have an av- 
erage of 12.7 and six cities on the At- 
lantic Coast have an average of 14.7. 


Death Rate of Foreign Countries 


The United States compares favor- 
ably with the other countries per 1,000 
of population even in 1918 when this 
country experienced such a high rate 
from the influenza pandemic. The table 
shown in the report or the Census Bu- 
reau covers up to 1918. That year 
France had a rate of 23.8; England and 
Wales 17.6 and Chile 27.5; while Spain 
had 33.5. The rate for the United States 
in 1918 was 18.1. 


Causes of Death 


Only two of the thirteen important 
causes of death show an increase in 
1919 over 1918. Diphtheria and croup 
increased 0.8 while cancer shows an in- 
crease of 0.1. Typhoid fever, measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, all forms 
of tuberculosis, pneumonia, diarrhea 
and enteritis and acute nephritis and 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President 


Bright’s disease have record low rates, 
that is, lower for 1919 than for any year 
since the publication of the annual re- 
ports. 

In the registration area the lower 
rates from typhoid fever, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria and croup are especially 
noteworthy, the rate from typhoid and 
scarlet fever in 1919 being only about 
one-quarter of that for 1900, while that 
from diphtheria and croup is only about 
one-third. On the other hand, the rate 
in 1919 from cancer is about. one-third 
higher than the rate for 1900, the rates 
from acute endocarditis and organic dis- 
eases of the heart and from cerebral 
hemorrhage and apoplexy are nearly 
one-sixth higher than those for 1900, 
and influenza has a rate nearly four 
times as high as in 1900. But the deaths 
from influenza in 1918 were 302.1 per 
100,000 of population while the rate in 
1919 was 98.8 per 100,000 or a little 
more than one-third less. 


Suicide Rates 


The death rate from white and 
colored suicide in 1919 is the lowest 
(11.4 per 100,000 population) record 
since the publication of the first annual 
mortality report in 1900. There are 
comparatively few colored suicides, 
their total number being but 294. 
California leads with 24.8, Montana next 
with 16. Mississippi is lowest with 2.7 
and North Carolina follows with 3.3 
and South Carolina with 3.4. The cities 
of 100,000 or more show San Francisco 
high with 34.7, Oakland with 25.4 and 
Los Angeles with 23.6. The lowest are 
Scranton with 5.8, Lowell 7.1 and Cam- 
bridge with 7.3. In suicides the total 
number of white male deaths was 6,874 
and of females 2,564 in 1919. 


Deaths from Accidents 


The white deaths from accidental or 
undefined causes in 1919 numbered 55,- 
461. Under this head white and colored 
deaths due to traumatism by fall are 
11.3 per 100,000; due to auto accidents 
and injuries 9.4; burns 7.5; accidental 
drownings 6.9. Under white deaths re- 
sulting from homicide the total is 4,114 
per 100,000. The colored total ruts high 





Total Assets Dec. 31, 1920.. 


Insurance issued during 1920 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1920... 


| an aé bine $8,742,000.00 
Pete over 31,433,000.00 
over 91,408,000.00 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
it has built up a field organization that is 


t those agents are aaa you can do, if you have the Will—the 

you. 

Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Pan-American Way is open 








compared with that for suicides ang j, 
2,272. The rate of white and colors 
deaths from auto accidents and injurie 
show a slight increase over the rate fo 
1918 when it was 9.3. 

In 1900 when the auto was just be 
ginning to be used or was in fact 4 
novelty, the death rate from accidents 
and injuries by vehicles and horses Was 
1.3. In 1919, 33.9 per cent of the tota 
number of deaths from auto accidents 
were of children under fifteen years g 
age as contrasted with 8.1 per cent pe 
low that age from railroad accidents 
In accidental deaths for white mala 
from all causes in 1919 the total jg 
40,786 and for females 14,675. In check. 
ing over the accidental deaths the tabje 
shows that the male rate exceeded the 
female in every form except burns. Ip 
the auto and railroad accidental deaths 
the proportion was about five to one. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ MONTH 

July is policyholders’ month with the 
Guardian Life of America. Last year 
the month produced $7,510.230 of busi. 
ness. To beat this production the field 
men of the Guardian Life will have to 
be on their toes. This month mark; 
the end of the leaders club year of the 
Guardian, and it will no doubt produce 
extra efforts on the part of the field 
men to qualify for the club. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
(Continued from page 9) 


prospect’s financial viewpoint and pre. 
sent your “selling talk” on that basis. 

Always look your man in the eye. He 
will have more confidence in what you 
are saying and you will have a better 
chance to make him do what you wish, 
or partially hypnotize him. It will en- 
able you to know constantly whether he 
is interested and is following you, or 
is becoming so annoyed that you must 
close your interview. 

By making figures with your pencil 
as you talk, you will hold his attention 
and he will comprehend you more reaé- 
ily. If he seems greatly interested and 
to be thinking quietly and deeply be 
gin to fill out his application. If he 
objects, tell him you are merely mak- 
ing memoranda for future use. Per- 
suade him to sign the application and 
be examined, though you have to as 
sure him “it is not binding,” for there 
by you have made a substantial step 
in closing the case. 

If you have secured his attention, 
give him an eloquent and appealing 
saies talk, arousing all the motives 
that will favorably influence him. If 
you are successful, you will be better 
paid for your effort than many lectur- 
ers. 

Do Everything For Permanency 


Stay in the business and keep mov- 
ing, and you will reap benefit for prac 
tically all the work you have ever done. 
Train someone to do your clerical work. 
make up your figures, stamp and mail 
your circulars and attend to your fil- 
ing. Keep your help, for gradually 
they will so relieve you of numerous 
details that you can more than triple 
your production by devoting your er 
tire time to closing cases. 

Try to close your case when on the 
spot, though you have to give him 4 
“long dating” on the settlement. It's 
better to have a note coming due than 
merely a “return call.” Thus, I issue 
approximately one-third of my business 
with preliminary term insurance, 50 per 
cent with notes, and secure cash 4 
note on probably 80 per cent when ri 
ing the application. Always talk bin , 
ing receipt,” for it avoids many of you 
disappointments. You should very fre 
quently suggest a short term plan when 
your prospect wishes to postpone for 
six months or longer. - 

If you will study and work, you W 
find there are methods of over 
nearly all of your troubles, includ as 
8 ard companies for your rejec 
ed risks. ~ 
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Personality Counts 
In Agency Building 





CHAS. J. IREDELL GALLERY 





Ne Wonder the Cincinnati Agency of 
the Penn Mutual Has Growing 
Pains 





Out in Cincinnati, O., where the out- 
standing vision of the insurance busi- 
ness is centered in the Union Central 
Life, the Western & Southern Life, and 
a number of smaller companies, han- 
dling other lines of insurance, there 
are a number of highly developed, well 
established general agencies of outside 
life insurance companies which, as in 
most cases, are very little known out- 
side of their own city and company. 

One such general agency is that of 
the Penn Mutual Life, which is under 
the management of Charles J. Iredell, 
general agent. 

The June issue of the “Penn Mutual 
News Letter” had an interesting feat- 
ure in connection with this agency, and 
through the courtesy of the Penn Mu- 
tual, we print the story about this “One 
Big Family.” 

Ranks High With Company 

Charles J. Iredell’s general agency 
in 1920 ranked fourth in the Penn Mu- 
tual for the average premium per thou- 
sand dollars, with $36.44. It ranked 
sixth in the amount of premiums, with 
$143,919.31. It ranked eighth in the 
amount of business produced, with $3,- 
$48,638. Its average policy was for 
approximately $7,000, which is more 
than double the Company’s average. 

Says Mr. Iredell: “It has always been 
the idea of this agency to produce qual- 
ity first and quantity second. If we 
could not produce the best of business 
we'd rather be down at the bottom of 
the list of producers. And we do not 
write applications ‘on suspicion.’ We 
sell 2 man so that he stays sold, and 
we do not clog up the application de- 
partment by requesting the issue of a 
lot of optional policies with no chance 
of delivering them. And we avoid writ- 
ing the term policies.” 

With the Iredell credo backed up by 
action, we have the result that during 
the past year the Cincinnati men have 
delivered and paid for 98% per cent of 
the business issued them, which, taken 
With the significant figures aforemen- 
tioned, explains why the Home Office 
considers the Cincinnati a Quality Ag- 
ency. 

Personality of Agency 

Personality had much to do with the 
tremendous swing ahead of this agency. 


It was centered in Charles J. Iredell 
who became the general agent on Jan- 
uary 27, 1921, succeeding his father, 
James W. Iredell, Jr. During the pro- 
tracted illness of the senior Iredell it 
was Charlie who took a couple of ex- 
tra hitches in his belt and saw to it that 

d didn’t have to worry as to who was 
going to “carry on.” It was Charlie 
who embraced the opportunity afforded 
all during the last few years of re- 
organizing his territory, making good 
selection of representatives at various 
a. of traveling among them and 
ape them, and bringing them into 
no) fullness of productivity, and in this 
tect other ways has rendered a dis- 
tt agency service to the Company. 

was Charlie who, after completing 
Fe education, knocked at the door of 

S father’s office, “got a job,” taking 
q Dlace in September of 1903, among 

Test without preferment by reason 
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of relationship. He worked hard and 
achievingly, not counting time by hours, 
but rather by the milestones of busi- 
ness progress. He hewed to the line, 
accounting to himself for every mo- 
ment of his time. Nothing but suc- 
cess could come to such a man. 

He has all the qualities which com- 
ing together make what in these days 
has come to be called a “he-man.” His 
friends, associates and the Company 
are indeed to be envied in the prospect 
of having him in such close associa- 
tion, and it requires no prophetic vision 
to forecast a progressively successful 
future. 

The personality of the aggressive 
lead of this agency is reflected in the 
other members comprising the field 
force and office staff. At a glance can 
be seen the impelling reason for its 
success. Let us introduce the staff: 


Isaac Bloom, is the oldest man with 
the rate-book in the agency. Having 
been with the Iredells for thirty-one 
years, working diligently, he is now 
able to sit back and enjoy life on the 
big renewal account he has built up— 
the reward of a hard-working life in- 
surance underwriter. He is, however, 
far from considering himself as ready 
to retire from active service, He is 
located at Cincinnati. 


John W. Mackelfresh, has been a 
loyal Penn-mutualman for thirty-two 
years, he having associated himself 
with the Iredell agency in May, 1889. 
Eleven years ago he gave up his post 
as assistant cashier and took to selling. 
He has produced a most satisfactory 
business—“One hundred per cent pure” 
as to persistency and mortality, and 
therefore profitable to the Company. 
He is successful and steady, and is very 
popular with a world of friends. “John- 





ny” is one of the best-known golfers in 
southern Ohio, and much of his suc- 
cess is due to his being such a splen- 


did mixer. All his clients consider him 
a personal friend. Cincinnati is his 
headquarters. 


Melville F. Barrows, of Xenia, Ohio, 
has been under continuous contract 
with the Iredell agency since April 16, 
1894. He knows every man, woman 
and child in Greene County, and is held 
in the highest esteem by all those who 
know him. He has produced a splen- 
did, wholesome class of business. For 
the past few years he has not been en- 
joying the best of health, but has been 
spending his winters in Florida, asso- 
ciating himself with the Acosta agency. 
He has just returned from there much 
improved in health and full of “pep,” 
ready for his summer campaign in 
Ohio. There will be no doubt as to re- 
sults. 

John H. McDonald, is located at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and has been a Pennmutual- 
man for about twenty-two years. Prior 
te his joining “the greatest business in 
the world,” he was a school teacher. 
A natural enough step, that, and like 
almost every school teacher who 
changed to selling insurance for the 
Penn Mutual, he is a valuable man to 
have under contract. 

Leonard Bartow Simrall, has been as- 
sociated with the Cincinnati office for 
nineteen years. He is a steady pro- 
ducer and one remarkably well posted 
on the science, theory and practice of 
life insurance. A close student of the 
fine points, keeping up to date on every 
phase, able to discuss intelligently with 
any man the subject of life insurance, 
qualifies “Bart” to develop more and 
more as the years pass. Already his 


work demonstrates the value of his 
study and practice. 


Edna G. Wolf, is located at Xenia, 
Ohio. She has been a Pennmutualman 
—or, we should say Pennmutualwoman 
—for about twenty years, producing a 
very good business in and around 
Greene County. 


Joseph M. Ratliff, for eighteen years 
played leading roles with Weber and 
Fields, and Montgomery and Stone, 
and other musical comedy productions. 
About five years ago he decided he 
would settle down in a home of his 
own rather than travel and live in ho- 
tels, and so he joined the Iredell ag- 
ency. He specializes in theatrical folk, 
probably ninety per cent of his applica- 
tions being on stage stars, of whom he 
has placed over 400 in the Penn Mutual. 
In his specialty he is something of a 
pioneer, as previous to his starting, 
theatrical people, as a whole, had not 
been enthusiastic about life insurance, 
but now they are all boosters for “Joe.” 
He produces close to a million a year, 
and it is interesting to drop into his 
office and view his gallery of celebri- 
ties, he having secured a photograph 
with each application. 

Arthur I. Goldstein, for thirty years 
was associated with the B. & O. R. R., 
and was westbound agent on traffic 
from seaboard to state of Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. When the 
government took over the railroads, 
rather than transfer his headquarters 
to the office of the B. & O. at Baltimore, 
he resigned his position and joined the 
Iredell agency. He made good from 
the very start, and is now one of the 
largest personal producers in Cincin- 
nati. 

Stanley M. Isaacs, had started to 
study law, but at the outbreak of war 
he enlisted. Going in as a buck pri- 
vate, he was raised to the rank of cap- 
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tain while in France. On his return, 
his father, who for many years has 
been in the general insurance business 

(and who, like his son, served in 
France, but in the Y. M. C. <A.) per- 
suaded him to give up his law studies 
and engage in life insurance work. He 
has been eminently successful, writing 
an exceptionally high-class business. 

Harrison B. Clancey, was, prior to 
the war, a bond salesman, and went in- 
to the service after having served in 
Mexico. Upon his discharge from the 
cavalry,*he returned to Cincinnati and 
decided to try out life insurance as a 
career. He found he made no mistake, 
and now produces an excellent line of 
high-class business. 

William O. Cord, represents the ag- 
ency at Dayton, last year being his 
first as a Pennmutualman. He is prom- 
inent socially and politically in Mont- 
gomery County, being the head of the 
Republican Organization in Montgom- 
ery County. In 1916, he was a candi- 
date for Congress, but like a lot of oth- 
er good Republicans was caught in the 
Democratic landslide and defeated. 
Asked to run again, he refused, as he 
preferred to devote his full time to his 
agency. ‘ 

Leo H. Marks, had been in the fire 
and casualty insurance business for 
many years, but about five years ago he 
realized the superiority of the life in- 
surance specialty, and since then he 
has been devoting his full time to pro- 
ducing life insurance through our Cin- 
cinnati agency. 

M. J. Hanly, of Columbus, has been 
in the general insurance business for 
the past thirty years, and for the past 
twenty years has been placing all his 
life dnmsurance applications with the 
Iredell office. Could he give his atten- 
tion to life insurance exclusively, he 
would be one of the largest producers 
in central Ohio, but his general insur- 
ance agency has grown so large that 
his time for life insurance is limited, 
for which he has some regret, because 
of his interest in life insurance. 

Thomas C. Norris, was studying medi- 
cine at Cincinnati University. When 
the U. S. entered the war he, having 
been in the Mexican Border campaign 
realizing his obligations, left school and 
went to the front. He started as a 
sergeant and returned a first lieuten- 
ant, and upon securing his honorable 
discharge, became associated with the 
Iredell agency, where he is now “in 
active service.” 

Col. A. S. Labold, of Cincinnati, has 
been a Pennmutualman for five years, 
and writes a good line of high-class 
business, mostly policies of large size 
on prominent business men with whom 
he associates. He has a host of friends 
and is exceptionally popular, for he has 
the happy faculty of making friends— 
and keeping them. 

Webb Van Horn Rose, is the agency’s 
latest find. He had been with the 
U. 8S. Navy for twenty-nine years as a 
paymaster in active service all over this 
aqua-terrestrial globe, but recently re- 
tired with the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. He has just started under- 
writing for Mr. Iredell, and while he 
has not yet had a chance to demon- 
strate ability, we expect great things 
from him on the strength of his splen- 
did training in the navy and those two- 
and-a-half stripes he earned. 


Mr. Tredell is very proud of his able 
and loyal office assistants: Miss Ruth 











Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 








By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


| ’ This unusually interésting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 























Character, Love and Poverty 


This evidence of care and interest on 
the part of the poor and apathy and 
neglect on the part of the community 
visualizes the true problem of pauper 
burials and emphasizes the urgency of 
even the most moderate sum of life in- 
surance protection. The burden of debt 
incurred in connection with burials is 
frequently very heavy and extends over 
many years before final liquidation. 

Many have been buried in _ pot- 
ter’s field who were born in affluence 
and riches; many have died a pauper’s 
death though reared in luxury,- with 
every assurance for the future. Some 
have been found dead who were re- 
moved to the morgue and subsequently 
to the pottér’s field because of the lack 
of identification, and “thrown in with 
the city’s dead.” There was the case 
of Fred W. Morris, once a prominent 
contractor of Newark, who was buried 
in potter’s field because hy every means 
in his possession Morris kept the fact 
of his identity from his relatives and 
friends. He was admitted to the alms- 
house on account of tuberculosis, and 
when he died it was assumed that he 
had no relatives or friends. He had 
been visited with difficulties, had dis- 
appeared, and although he was insured 
the premiums had been paid by his 
family, and he was first buried in the 
potter’s field, but subsequently reburied 
in the family plot in Rosedale Ceme- 
tery, Orange, N. J. Such cases are not 
as rare as may be assumed. 

Many who in their day possessed for- 
tunes died poor in old age and were 
finally buried in a pauper’s grave. In 
an unmarked grave in the Philadelphia 
Cemetery, paid for by charitable friends, 
lies the body of Leontine LeBouvier, 
who claimed to be a daughter of Em- 
peror Napoleon III. of France. Her sad 
ending, amid poverty and shame, was 
the closing chapter in a life of dramatic 
instances perhaps unparalleled in the 
pages of history. 





Paddock, 1909; Miss Mary Sullivan, 
1914; Mrs. Ruth A. Wise, 1918, and 
Miss Grace Terrell, 1918. The date 
signifies when each came to the agen- 
cy 





The office management has been, and 
is, of the best through the untiring 
efforts of these young ladies, whose 
first thoughts are always to the best 
interests of the office and those asso- 
ciated with it, outside and in. They 
have been of splendid assistance to 
the agents in their work of soliciting 
and to Mr. Iredell in his agency man- 
agement. And they are so easy to 


look upon that we presume they must - 
be a source of joy to those prospects - 


who, despite the Coyne slogan, “come 
into the office.” " 
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According to the © 


newspaper account written at the time, 
this woman was reared in luxury, lived 
amid wealth and affluence but died 
homeless and an outcast and was buried 
in a pauper’s grave. Many are the 
cases of former millionaires buried at 
public expense. It is only necessary to 
conclude these observations with a 
brief statement referring to the burial 
in a pauper’s grave at Livermore, Ala- 
meda county, Cal., of Fernando Mar- 
chena, who once owned a large part of 
the site of the chief business district 
of San Francisco, and who always 
claimed to be the first white settler on 
the peninsula of San Francisco, in 1842. 
He had a Spanish grant to the lands 
lying in the central portion of the city, 
but was defeated in litigation im the 
court. He gradually lost his grip and 
for several years lived in the house of 
a Mexican friend on indigent funds sup- 
plied by Alameda. county. 

Interesting Side-Lights on the Problem 

of Poverty and Pauper Burial 


Nor are burials by mistake in potter’s 
fields avoidable. There was the case, 
for illustration, of a young white man 
who was found drowned in the Missis- 
sippi, near New Orleans, and was buried 
in the potter’s field. The body was sub- 
sequently disinterred and identified as 
that of E. E. Rowlands, 25 years old, 
engineer of the British steamship ‘“Hil- 
brook.” Rowlands was a native of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. 

In 1915 the San Francisco “Chronicle” 
reported the case of a Spanish war offi- 
cer who had died in obscurity in Stock- 
ton on September 18, and who had. been 
buried in the potter’s field in that city. 
Subsequently his remains were disin- 
terred and buried with military honors 
in the Presidio Cemetery. Former com- 
rades of the officer in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war had learned of the interment 
in the potter’s field and very promptly 
arranged to have his body removed and 
given the rites which the army accords 
to its dead. 

A rather interesting case is that of 
Mrs. Bridget Behne, 79 years of age, 
originally admitted to the Newark alms- 
house, who died on July 6, 1900, and 
was buried in potter’s field. When the 
nearest relative communicated with the 


' authorities, the death having been dis- 


covered by accident, the dead woman’s 
daughter explained that she had been 
unable to care for her mother, because 
of a blind husband depending upon her 
for support. Later, however, the alms- 
house authorities were notified that the 
deceased woman had carried life insur- 
ance to the amount of $200. The daugh- 
ter therefore had her mother’s body dis- 
interred and buried in the cemetery at 
Vailsburg. The question arose whether 
the city could not be reimbursed for 
the outlay in burying the woman origi- 


—e 
nally in the potter’s field, but th » opjp. 
ion was rendered that no such colle. 
tion could be made. 

Among other illustrations of t :¢ py,. 
jal in potter’s field of persons in ¢iy. 
cumstances such as to even r: notely 
preclude the chance thereof, re: renee 
may be made to the case of G. © Thy. 
ber, a well-known member of th: Boarg 
of Trade of Chicago, whose bo y was 
accidentally identified by the leputy 
coroner, and thus saved ofron. being 
buried among the unknown de: | fryy, 
the Cook County Hospital. @ ex. 
plained at the time that Mr. ‘ hurbe; 


was on his way from Dayton, Fila. 
where he had been spending t..0 wip. 
ter, to the home of his par its jp 
Hastings, Minn. Feeling his s -engt) 
rapidly passing away he wrote : note 
saying that he should be taken 1 a hos. 
pital. At Chicago, which was | vache; 
en Monday morning, he was taien yp. 
conscious from the train to tho Cook 
County Hospital, where he divi that 


evening. But as he had no moiecy ani 
was apparently without frien:s, the 
Board of Trade being unawar: of his 
being in the city, but for the ac. idental 
identification he would have been 
buried in the potter’s field. 

Finally, mention may be mail 
case of Alexander Siegel, of 1) Grove 
Place, East Orange, N. J., who «ommit. 
ted suicide by drinking carbolic acid. 
but left a note to a cousin :eading: 
“Do not let the Department of Publis 
Charities bury me, and do not allow an 
autopsy to be held on my body 

Of these and many others it may 
properly be said that they missed their 
vpportunity during a lifetime of affli- 
ence to provide effectively and secure- 
ly against the needs of old age. Even 
so prominent a man as Cyrus WW. Field, 
at one time a multi-millionaire, who 
lost nearly all of his wealth, at the end 


of the 


vf his life, is reported to have said: 
“There is little left excepting life insur- 
ance.” When young and in the best of 


health, Field wrote what ma) 
recalled on this occasion: 

I could not go to bed at night and 
sleep comfortably if my life were not 
insured sufficiently to maintain my 
family in the same degree of comfort 
they have always enjoyed. The enter- 
prises in which I am engaged are 
many and large. I could not con- 
scientiously feel free to enzage in 
them if I did not carry a god deal 
of life insurance. 

Thus, from the poorest to the richest, 
from the pauper to the “million:ire, the 
elements of human nature, of sympathy 
and self-respect, are precisely tie same; 
the need of insurance oversh:i|ows the 
life of the rich as much as tliat of the 
poor, and the value of life surance 
protection is never so well re:ilized as 
in the hour of death. 

Some additional illustrati: is may 
serve the useful purpose of em) iasizing 
the urgency of a very thorouyg)) inquiry 
into the underlying facts of t) roblem 
of poverty and pauperism ani! ‘ts occa- 
sionally most unhappy ending in a pot- 
ter’s field. In the St. Louis “Globe 
Democrat,” for September °8, 1902, 
there appeared an illustrated :: ticle en- 
titled “From a Palace to a Pauper’s 
Grave,” or an account of the | igic end 
of the Countess Stettinhau whose 
infatuation for a circus ride: brought 
her to the depths of degrad.:\on. The 
article concludes with the itement 
that “the day before she di: she re 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
P a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MU‘UAL 
ALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the »0m of 
, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
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On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
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ceived the sacrament from the parish 
priest and confessed to him that she 
was the Countess Stettinhausen, asking 
him to inform her parents of her death 
¢ they were still alive. Papers found 
cewn in the lining of her clothes proved 
ner identity ‘beyond doubt. She re- 
ceived a pauper’s funeral, and no one 
followe the body to the pauper’s 
grave.” In 1902, also, there died at Hot 
springs. ATK., & famous minstrel by the 
name ©! “Billy” Rice. The authorities 
were 2 0ut to bury him in a pauper's 
grave hen the Actors’ Fund came to 
the res ue With $50. 

Ther: is record of a case in Brooklyn 
of a min named John Schultheis, who 
jied at 57 Moore Street, whose body 
remained unburied for several days, be- 
cause tue widow could not raise $15 to 
pay for its burial. The house in which 
Schult is died was a wretched tene- 
ment. His widow lived in two rooms, 
with he: six children, and for five days 
the corpse remained in the house. The 
jead b) dy lay in the bed, and every 
night Mrs. Schultheis had to tuck her 
childre:’ into the same bed, while she 
sat up and brooded over her terrible 
condition. She went to an undertaker 
and he agreed to bury the body for $15, 
hut insisted upon being paid in advance. 


She had only $2.50, which she offered 
to him, but he refused to accept it. 
Two other undertakers . declined to 
touch the body until they were paid in 
full. Finally, in a half-dazed condition, 
the widow went to the police station, 
and from there she was sent to the De- 


partment of Charities, where arrange- 
ments were made for the burial of the 


body in potter’s field.” Such cases are 
now happily less common than in for- 
mer years, because of the almost uni- 
versal practise of industrial insurance. 


There was the case of Franklin Brun- 
ner, a cabinet-maker, of 13 Scholes 
Street, Williamsburg, N. Y., who went 
to the police station and asked for as- 
sistance to bury his youngest child, a 
sirl of nine months, who had died of 
pneumonia. Mr. Brunner was too poor 
to pay the undertaker for. his wife’s 
funeral, who had died just previously, 
and the undertaker, therefore, refused 
to bury the child until he received what 
was due him. The child, after some 
difficulty, was finally buried in the pot- 
ter’s field. 

In 1899 the New York newspapers re- 
ported the case of a Hungarian woman 


who carried a dead baby in her arms 
to the morgue, being too poor to bury 
the child. When the woman told the 


undertaker to whom she was. sent that 
she had no money, she was sent back to 
the hospital, being finally permitted to 
leave the child at the morgue for inter- 
ment in the potter’s field. Under date 
of March 29, 1900, the New York “Even- 
ing Post’ mentioned.a case reported by 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, which 
made an effort to raise $160 “for the 
wdow of a clergyman, formerly a well- 
known and highly esteemed resiaent of 
Brooklyn, who was taken ill in a small 
town in the West during th2 absence 
of his wite in England, where .she had 
sone to take her.aged and infirm mother 
home.’ He left no money nor any 
ineans of identification, and his body, 
therefore, was buried by the lawful 
authorities in potter’s field. The wife 
on her return. was greatly distressed, 
and anxious to have his body brought 
to Brooklyn and buried in consecrated 
ground. Contributions were, therefore, 
solicited to make up the sum required 
for this purpose. 

“The Prudential Weekly Record” re- 
ports the case of William Chester, a 
mechanic, who applied to the court for 
the cominitment of his seven children, 
because of his distressed condition in 
consequence of a heavy funeral debt 
curred on account of the death of his 
wife. As said in “The Record,” 

It can scareely be possible that in a 

city like New York, where industrial 

iNsurance is so well known as a fac- 


‘or in the domestic economy. of the 


people, that this mechanical engineer 
not beem made aware of its ex- 
istence and principles. But, however 


Mortgage Loans 
Give Large Return 


INVESTMENTS ARE ANALYZED 








Over 1,500 Financial Firms Investi- 
gated By Lockwood Committee 
Give Interesting Data 





One thing which the Lockwood Com- 
mittee did do in a constructive way is 
to disclose the fact that mortgage loans 
have paid, and do pay, big returns on 
investments. Under the supervision of 
Henry Mendes, an expert accountant 
employed by the committee, an inves- 
tigation of the investments of more 
than 1,500 large financial institutions 
was made to determine the relative 
merits of real estate investment and in- 
vestments in stocks-and bonds. 

The mass of figures kept a staff of 
over forty persons busy for several 
months. Last week, to convince the 
Legislature of the wisdom of com- 
pelling insurance companies to invest 
a large portion of their assets in real 
estate bonds and mortgages, Samuel 
Untermyer had Mr. Mendes read some 
of his data into the record. Later, all 
the material was placed in the hands 
of the committee as exhibits. 

Reading from one of his reports, Mr. 
Mendes said: 

Taking the figures of life insurance 
companies doing business in New York 
State, the investments in stocks and 
bonds averaged as follows: 1914—4.12; 
1915—3.72; 1916—4.32; 1917—4.27; 1918 
—4.32; and 1919—3.90. The grand av- 
erage for the period 1906—19 inclusive, 
is 4.24. 

The figures of the same companies 
for the same period in real estate mort- 
gages average as follows: 1914—5.02; 
1915--5.09; 1916—5.12; 1917—5.06; 1918 
—5.08; and 1919—5.06. The grand av- 
erage, for the period 1906—19 inclusive, 
is 4.97. 

The average for the same period for 
companies outside of New York State 
is 4.19, stocks and bonds; and 5.25, 
real estate mortgages. Fire and Mar- 
ine Companies of New York State av- 
erage 4.17 stocks and bonds; and 5.11 
real estate mortgages. Fire and Mar- 
ine outs'de of State average 4.21, stocks 
and bonds; and 5.20 real esta’e mort- 
gages. 

Casualty companies of New York 
State average 4.01 stocks and bonds: 
and 4.74, real estate mortgages. Cas- 
ualty companies outside of State av- 
erage 4.29, stocks and bonds; and 5.45 
real estate mortgages. Banks average 
for same period 4.99, stocks and bonds; 
mortgages 5.70. Trust companies aver- 
age 5.00 for stocks and bonds, and 5.23 
for real estate mortgages. 


Further analysis showed that 141 
Savings Banks in New York State in- 
vest 48.94 per cent of their assets in 
real estate mortgages. Some of the 
larger New York City banks had be- 
tween 45 and 60 per cent of their total 
assets in mortgages. 








that may be, the fact remains that 
had. he, in the days when he had 
work and means, thrown around his 
household the protecting power of 
family insurance, which he could have 
done at a small weekly outlay, he 
would not have needed when his wife 
died to spend his little hoard for 
funeral expenses. These would have 
been amply met, and more, by the 
insurance money that would have 
been promptly paid. 











IMPERIAL BUILDING 


411-13 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the 
date of issue, without the payment of the difference in back 
premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 
and promulgation of the Plan. To give the Plan universal 
publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounts and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
each shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 
from this source. 


The management is in the hands of competent men with 
thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 
capacities, in the Life Insurance business, whose constructive 
ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 


A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 
ing a synopsis of this book with samples of different tables, 
and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 


Write today and get aboard quickly. 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENT COMPANY 


411-13 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The adoption of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 
attractive policies that it is believed will have a ready 
sale, 
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INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 

The question as to what investments 
are right and proper for a life insur- 
ance company has been very much in 
the air of late so that it is of interest 
to look at it in the light of first prin- 
ciples. 

The funds of a life insurance com- 
pany are only in a very limited sense 
the property of the company, even 
where the company is a mutual one, 
but rather are held in trust for the 
beneficiaries of the members, and this 
trust fund nature of insurance invest- 
ments should never be lost sight of. 
The one thing to be avoided more than 
anything else in the handling of trusi 
funds is speculation. To speculate with 
one’s Own money may be all right—if 
one can afford to lose—but to speculate 
with other people’s money can never 
be other than criminal. 

Certain investments which have 
much to recommend them from a pub- 
lic point of view, for example, invest- 
ments in or financing of residential 
property, have undoubtedly speculative 
elements although they may be suit- 
able to a limited extent and under ade- 
quate safeguards. 

The first requirement in the selec- 

tion of insurance companies’ invest- 
ments is therefore security and this 
requirement is so essential and of such 
great importance that all other require- 
ments must take an insignificant place 
by comparison—even those which when 
considered alone may appear of great 
weight. After security, but a long way 
after, comes the requirement of a good 
yield. Reserves and premiums must 
be invested at pre-assumed rates and 
invested without delay if the policy 
contracts are to be carried out. 
_ Recently much has been said as to 
the duty of the companies to the public 
and it has been assumed as a matter 
of course that, because the companies 
are handling very large sums of money, 
they should necessarily come to the aid 
of the public in an emergency. 

Whether or not this is so is largely 
a matter of opinion but it is by no 
means a sine qua non. It is reasonable 


and proper for life insurance execu- 
tives to maintain, and some of them 


have maintained, that, whatever the 
emergency, whatever the extent and 
desirability of the relief to be furnished 
or of the good to be accomplished by 
such action, the first duty of those re- 
sponsible is to the policyholders or 
rather to their beneficiaries and not to 
the public at large. 

Large accumulations of capital are 
always.a target for the envious attacks 
of the ignorant while the correspond- 
ingly large liabilities are overlooked, 
although if these same liabilities were 
repudiated or were not met in full 
promptly on the due date the outcry 
would be still greater and from the 
same quarter. 

The folly of attempting to force life 
insurance investments into unsuitable 
channels has already been demonstrat- 
ed in this country by the Texas invest- 
ment law, which instead of securing 
large investments of life insurance 
funds in the state of Texas, as was 
the intention, merely forced many of 
the best companies in the country to 
discontinue business there and thus 
deprive the residents of that State of 
a very substantial benefit. 

The management of practically all of 
the companies of this country are in 
the hands of men of undoubted integri- 
ty and ability who can well be trusted 
to handle the very large funds in 
their hands without being subjected 
to harassing interference. Nor will the 
interest of the general public at large 
be lost sight of particularly when it is 
realized how large a proportion of ths 
public at large is to be found in the 
ranks of the companies’ policyholders. 





VALUE 

In adjusting losses during the past 
several months the situation with re- 
spect to determining the sound value 
of and the loss or damage to property 
has undergone a marked change. 

In the past, adjustments have gen- 
erally been made in accordance with 
policy conditions at not exceeding what 
it would then cost the insured to re- 
pair or replace, except, of course, in 
that class of commodities such as 
grain, lumber and other similar prod- 
ucts, mainly products of the ground, 
frequently traded in on exchanges and 
subject to market quotations. There 
have been border line cases, as, for 
example, whiskey during its aging 
process, and straw hats, where the de- 
cisions have been in favor of market 
value as against insured’s cost to re- 
place, and the tendency in doubtful 
cases has rather been toward a mar- 
ket value basis where there was any 
reasonable justification for that basis. 
' However, with the changed condi- 
tions in the manufacturing world, 
which came with the drop in commod- 
ity prices, there have been many in- 
stances where the selling price, which 
is usually the same as market value, 
was less—and much less—than it 
would cost to replace. As an incidenr, 
take the leather market and the many 
manufacturers with stock on hand 
which couldn’t be sold at prices which 
would produce anything near the cost. 
The only indication of market value 
for this class of property is the most 
recent sales that have been made, and 
generally such sales were for small 
amounts and were often made at the 
best price that could be obtained to ge: 
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MISS MARY Z. SHAPIRO 





Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, of New York, 
is the agent of record in a case involv- 
ing almost $1,000,000 of insurance upon 
the lives of all the employes of the 
Penn Public Service Corporation and 
its Affiliated Companies, of Johnstown. 
Pa. Miss Shapiro is well-known in 
New York as a producer of individual 
life insurance, being in fact one of the 
leading producers. Formerly she was 
private secretary to Chairman Hurley, 
head of the Shipping Board. The group 
insurance on the Penn concern is in 
the Travelers. 

a a 

Francis H. Conrad, 524 Vickroy Ave., 
Johnstown, Pa., has just completed a 
course in life insurance study at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and is 
entering insurance work in the Johns- 
town district. He will be associated 
with the Edward A. Woods Agency, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, representing the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society. 
a - = 


James S. McAnulty, president of the 
Scranton Life, has been appointed by 
Governor Sproul a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the State Institution for 
Criminal Insane at Fairview, Pa., suc- 


‘ ceeding the late Henry F. Walton. 








ready money. In such circumstances 
owners have advanced the argument 
that the prices they got didn’t fairly 
represent the value of the merchan- 
dise; that they wouldn’t think of sell- 
ing it except under extreme pressure; 
and that therefore these sales prices, 
which constitute the only possible basis 
if market value is to be the basis, did 
not represent the true value of the 
property. 

_So we have a reversal of position in 
that the insured, when the claim is of 


. moment, is likely to argue against mar- 


ket value, or at least argue that the 
sales prices do not establish market 
value. It would seem that the value 
could not exceed what such mer- 
chandise could have been sold for at 
the time of the fire. 

Certainly, in the absence of any oth- 
er figure, the best recent price obtair- 
able for the merchandise would seem 
to be the highest value that could fair- 
ly be claimed for it. Manufacturers 
and others will always take advantage 
of any drop in prices in making their 
tax returns to the Government, and 
what is a fair value for one purpose 
is, in equity, a fair value for another. 








W. G. CURTIS 





W. G. Curtis, who has for the past 
seven years been manager of the bond 
business of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies for the entire state of New 
York outside the New York branch of- 
fice territory, the field covering some 
fifty-one cOunties, with headquarters at 
Albany, is leaving Albany to become dis- 
trict manager of the Aetna and A fiiliat- 
ed Companies at Columbus, O., where he 
will handle the surety, fire and marine 
lines for the Aetna group. Mr. Curtis 
is one of the best known bond men in 
the entire state and his many friends 
will feel a deep regret at his leaving 
to go in business for himself at Colum- 
bus. He will have the best wishes of 
all who know him for a full measure 
of success in his new field. 


Miss Martha Rutland, cashier of the 
Louisville agency of the New England 
Mutual Life, on the first of June, 1921, 
completed twenty-five years in the 
service of that company. During this 
time she has been identified with the 
Thomas & Kaye General Agency, and 
since the very beginning she has been 
a faithful and important factor in its 
business career without intermission, 
or even loss of time through illness ex- 
cept one month. 

s + 8 


Anthony J. Dubuc, of Metropolitan 
Life, moves among some of the best 
people of Woonsocket, R. I., as agent 
unattached on the staff of Manager 
Rogers of that city. Manifestly he puts 
to excellent use evenings and every 
other part of the business day. He is 
making money. Besides, he is building 
up a great reputation as an insurance 
man. In 1919, not to go further back, 
his average earnings amounted to a lit- 
tle over $87 per week. In 1920 he 
made about $128 a week. You can 
imagine the satisfaction it brought him, 
and also the confidence he feels i 
1921, in the fact, that, despite any and 
all advertised set-backs in trade, he 
has done a ore-sess which averaged 
him, from January 1 into May, an in 
come of $133 a week—without counting 
in the odd cents. 





OPINION REVERSES INJUNCTION 

Justice Walling of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court has handed down a2 
opinion reversing the injunction grant: 
ed by the Philadelphia Court of Com 
mon Pleas, No. 3, which restrained the 
City of Philadelphia, from collecting 
from the Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, a four mill tax levied by the 
Board of Revision of Taxes on out 
standing loans on life insurance pol 
icies approximating ten million dollars. 
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Exchange Will Vote 
Today on Revisions 


spECIAL MEETING IS CALLED 

Changes Permit Re-insurance With 
Non-Members and Admission of 
Mutuals; No Brokers’ Pledge 





President N. 8. Bartow of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, has 
jssued a formal call for a special meet- 
ing this morning at 11 o’clock when the 
members will pass upon the changes in 
the Exchange rules designated by the 
cemmittee of seven company executives 
appointed following the investigation 
into fire insurance practises conducted 
py Samuel Untermyer. The revisions 
in the articles of agreement are ex- 
pected to be endorsed at today’s meet- 
ing without opposition. They include 
the following: 

“1, That the exchange agreement be 
amended by striking out Section 22 (a) 
and (b) and by renumbering Sections 
93, 24, 25 amd 26 as Sections 22, 23, 24 
and 25 respectively. (This amendment 
would have the effect of abrogating the 
rule prohibiting re-insurance with com- 
panies not members of the exchange.) 

“9 That the exchange by vote in- 
terpret the words ‘company’ and ‘com- 
panies’ in Section 3 of the agreement 
as not barring from membership mu- 
tual companies undertaking to observe 
the rates and rules of the exchange 
and to make no rebates except their 
dividends to policyholders; ths re- 
yersing the interpretation put on this 
section by the exchange on May 10, 
1916, when the application of certain 
mutual companies for membership was 
denied. 

“3. That the exchange by vote in- 
struct its brokerage committee not 
hereafter to exact Pledge II nor apply 
the penalty of revocation of certificate 


provided for in Section 9 (d) of the 
agreement for violation of Pledge II, 
which relates to the placing of business 
with non-exchange members, until the 
Legislature has had an opportunity to 
modify the existing Brokers’ License 
law of the State. (Pledge II is that 
pledge which binds brokers to give pref- 
erence to members of the exchange in 
the placing of their business, in consid- 
eration of the receipt of an additional 
5 per cent in brokerage.)” 


More About Brokers 
And Commissions 


CITES INTERESTING CASE 





Letter Prompted By Publication of 
Article By W. O. Badger, Jr., 
in This Paper 





The Eastern Underwriter is in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from F. 
Wright Moxley, of the law firm of 
Riehle & Moxley, New York, in connec- 
tion with the question of brokers and 
their right to commissions on can- 
celled policies. Mr.' Moxley recites ex- 
perience the result of an action where- 
in a case in point was carried through 
the Municipal Court of the City of New 
York, the Appellate Term of the Su- 
preme Court and the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court. Of the case 
Mr. Moxley says: 


I have been greatly interested in comments 
which have been made from time to time in 
your valuable publication on the legal ques- 
tion “Is Broker Entitled to Full Commissions 
if Policies are Cancelled?” 

I have before me the article by W. O. Badger, 
Jr., in your issue of June 24, 1921. The conclud- 
ing words of this article which quote as fol- 
lows: “It probably remains for some broker or 
agent whose temper has become aroused to 
carry the ‘pow to the courts on a plain 
statement of facts” impel my writing this letter 
to you. I had occasion a few months ago “to 
carry the question to the courts on a plain 
statement of facts”—through the Municipal 
Court of the City of New York, the Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court and the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. 

The statement of facts which was carried 
through these three courts was certainly as 
plain a statement as anyone could desire. 


The action was entitled “John M. Riehle & 
Co., Inc., Plaintiff, against London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity Company of America, De- 
fendant.” I represented the plaintiff-broker. 

The facts were as follows and I here quote 
from our briefs on appeal and will say that 
there was no material dispute made by the 
defendant, which was represented by its special 
counsel, as to the facts in the case: 

“The action is brought by John M. Riehle 
&-Co., Inc., the plaintiff, to recover the sum 
of $762.85 from the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Company of America, the 
defendant. The plaintiff is a corporation 
engaged in business as a general insurance 
broker, the sole source of its earnings being 
commissions paid it by insurance companies 
on business brought to the companies. The 
defendant is an ‘insurance company’ en- 
gaged in selling various kinds of insur- 
ance, including insurance on plate glass 
risks, The sum sued for, $762.86, represents 
25 per cent of two-thirds of the customary 
broker’s commission on a three-year policy 
of plate glass insurance written for a cus- 
tomer, the Hotel Astor, by the defendant, 
which customer was produced by the plain- 
tiff broker. 

There is no dispute that in and about 
the month of November, 1918, the plaintiff 
as broker produced to an ‘authorized agent’ 
of the defendant (one B. A. Scanlon) a cus- 
tomer, Hotel Astor, who was seeking to 
purchase insurance on a plate glass risk. 
There is no question but that a three-year 
policy of plate glass insurance was written 








THE AUTOMOBILE=—; 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 724,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 


Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 























NIAGARA 
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by the defendant covering: tts isish. The 

licy was delivered to the plaintiff, who, 
in turn delivered it to its customer, Short- 
ly thereafter two checks were drawn by the 
plaintiff broker to the order of the London 
& Lancashire Indemnity Company, the de- 
fendant insurance company. hese two 
checks in the aggregate sum of $3,432.84 were 
aid by the plaintiff broker to the de- 
endant insurance company in full pay- 
ment of the entire premium on this three- 
year policy of plate glass insurance. This 
aggregate sum of $3,432.84, however, was only 
75 per cent of this premium, the other 25 
per cent thereof being retained by the plain- 
tiff as its commission of 25 per cent on the 
total premium. These two checks are 
Plaintiff’s Exhibit 2; the first is for $1,144.28 
and the second is for $2,288.56. 

It also is the fact that the Hotel Astor, 
the customer, had placed in the plaintiff’s 
hands the full amount of this premium of 
$4,577.13, so that when the plaintiff drew 
the two checks to the order of the de- 
fendant in payment of the entire premium 
on the three-year policy, the transaction was 
wholly closed Sal the result at that time 
was that the customer received its policy, 
the defendant insurance company received 
the premium and the plaintiff broker re- 
ceived its cémmission, The commission, 
therefore, as it conclusively appears, was 
paid by the acceptance on the part of the 
defendant of the full premium minus 25 
per cent, which 25 per cent thereof the 
roker retained as its commission. Both 
of the checks were endorsed ‘London & 
Lancashire Indemnity Company of America’ 
and deposited. On the reverse side of the 
two checks we find the first endorsement 
in each case: ‘London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity Company of America.’ 

Subsequently, after this policy of insur- 
ance had been in existence for approximate- 
ly three-quarters of the first year, it was 
cancelled by letter sent from the defendant 
to the assured, the Hotel Astor. With said 
notice of cancellation there was a check 
sent to the assured for the full unearned 
premium for one year and then 
Scanlon, the authorized agent of the com- 
pany, whose name appeared on the policy 
issued under the designation ‘authorized 
agent,’ delivered to the plaintiff, the broker, 
a check for two years’ premium but minus 
25 per cent thereof. The plaintiff broker 
immediately made inquiry as to why this 
practice was indulged in by the insurance 
company, the result of which practice was 
to effect the cancellation without returning 
the entire unearned premium on the policy 
to the assured direct, and which practice 
resulted in the plaintiff broker being de- 
prived of two-thirds of its 25 per cent com- 
mission, Immediately, however, the plain- 
tiff broker returned to its customer the full 
two years’ premium and in order to do this 
it had ‘to add to the moneys received from 
the company’s agent, B. A, Scanlon, the sum 


of. $762.86, or, in other words, two-thirds of 

* the commission which it claims it earned 
on the business.. The plaintiff broker, in 
other words, saw to it that its customer was 
properly protected and conducted itself as 
it unquestionably should have conducted it- 
self. The plaintiff had received from its 
customer moneys sufficient to pay for insur- 
ance for three years, and when the com- 
pany elected to cancel the plaintiff saw to 
it that the money was repaid in full to the 
customer. 

The plaintiff, however, was obliged to take 
out of its cash drawer, as it were, moneys 
which it had, we submit, rightfully consid- 
ered earned for all times in order to put 
itself right with its customer. The result is 
that the plaintiff has been paid only one- 
third of its commission for writing this 
business. -It sues the defendant insurance 
company to recover the balance of the 
agreed, customary and reasonable value of 
its services rendered as a broker. This 
balance is two-thirds of the entire com- 
mission.” 

While not disputing our facts, the defend- 
ant’s contention in this case was that inas- 
much as the policy of insurance by its terms 
provided for cancellation at the election of the 
company, that after such cancellation the 
breker is entitled to receive only twenty-five 
per cent (25%) of such amount of premiums 
as might have been earned prior to cancella- 
tion, 

Of course the peculiar circumstances involv- 
ing a somewhat erroneous return by the insur- 
ance company in this case brought out a very 
spirited argument between myself and counsel 
for the defendant in this case but despite that 
fact neither the Appellate Term nor the Appel- 
late Division (to which latter court we received 
a speedy right to appeal, the Appellate Term hav- 
ing denied us the right to appeal to the Appel- 
late Division) would write an opinion in *this 
case and Judges from the Bench in both courts 
intimated very bluntly that in their opinion 
the case of Degnan vs. General Accident In- 
surance Company, 161 App. Div., 439, the case 
of Eckert vs. Pathe Freres, 174 N. Y. Supp. 
140, the case of Arndt vs. Miller, 48 Misc., 612, 
hit our case adversely “right on the nose.” 

1 am now compelled to diverge for a moment 
to state that it is amazing to me that in none 
of your articles have you made mention of the 
case of Degnan vs. General Accident Insurance 
Company, which I quote above. In that case 
the Appellate Division for the First Depart- 
ment, after a careful corisideration of all the 
facts, stated: 

“Plaintiff was not entitled to commissions 
upon premiums received after the cancella- 
tion. His only right to commission was 
upon premiums paid upon policies written by 
Duer & Gillespie.” 

(Duer & Gillespie in the Degnan case were the 
agents who wrote the business and were the 
agents with whom the broker dealt.) 

I endeavored to distinguish the Degnan case 
in the case of John M. Riehle & Co., Inc., vs. 
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London &, Lancashire Indemnity Company of 
America by a contention which I still -believe 
is correct that a distinction should be made 
between those cases where premiums have not 
been paid before cancellation and in_ cases 
where, as in the Riehle case as is shown by the 
statement of facts, the premiums had all been 
paid prior to cancellation, 

Justice Bijur, however, in the Appellate Term 
from the Bench stated to me on the argument 
in this case that he could see no reason why 
any distinction should be made between the 
case where all the premiums had been paid 
before cancellation and in a case where pre- 
miums were still due at the time of cancella- 
tion. 

I will now refer to the argument of defend- 
ant’s counsel in my case. The defendant’s 
main contention was that Section 122 of the 
Insurance Law and paragraph 7 of the policy 
gave each party to a contract of insurance an 
absolute right to effect a cancellation at any 
time; the policy used was a standard form 
and that both parties to the contract, there- 
fore, and all parties. concerned in bringing 
about the issuing of the policy, such as agents 
and brokers, are charged with knowledge of 
such right and that any interest they may 
have in the policy may be terminated at any 
time by a cancellation. 

In our appeal before the Appellate Division, 
which was of course argued orally, defendant’s 
counsel went so far as to concede that it was 
his contention that even though the peculiar 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all 
liabilities ...... | 159,857 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 





Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 
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Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 





Total ........... $9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 
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ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 

*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 60,940 
449,841 


Net Surplus ...... 

Total ............$4,006,570 

Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1920. 
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— 
circumstances involved in this particu! .: case 
were absent and that Riehle & Co. | been 
paid their full commissions, that the ndant 
could nevertheless have brought an inde) cident 
action against Riehle & Co, to recover |ick all 
of the commissions it had received in excess 
of twenty-five per cent (25%) of any premiums 
which had been earned at the time of cancella 
tion, this connection I would add 
that, b the defendant’s counsel and myself 
ia S case did everything possible 1) keep 
the record a clear one for the Appellate Division 
and we practically submitted the proposition to 
the five Justices of the Appellate Division on 
the sole question as to whether or rot the 
Degnan case above mentioned controlled our 
situation. Much to the surprise of both the 
plaintiff and the defendant the Appellate Dj 
vision merely confirmed the determination of 
the Municipal Court and the Appellat~ Term 
without writing any opinion. 

Such a decision by the Appellate Division 


in our humble opinion, after the Appellate Di 
vision had made a careful review ot the facts 
in order to allow us to appeal to it (the Ap 
pellate Term having refused us leave to 
when we made that application before the 
Appellate Term), only means that the Appel 
late Division had tound that the case of 





Degnan vs. General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany was controlling and that it made no 
difference whether all the premiums had been 
paid on the policy before cancellation or not. 

As you probably know, inasmuch as you have 
mentioned the case of Eckert vs. Pathe Freres, 


Justice Greenbaum in the Eckert case, sitting 
in Special Term, went so far as to say: 


“The very contract of insurance which 
plaintiff obtained for defendant ntained 
provisions for cancellation at any time at 
defendant’s option. Therefore the plaintifts 
are chargeable with knowledge that these 
policies might run but a short t 
something less than the whole pre: 
earned. This would appear to be onc 
risks attendant upon the business 
the plaintiffs are engaged.” 

We, of course, endeavored to distinguish the 
Kekert case on the ground that inthe Eckert 
case the cancellation had been effected by the 
assured and not by the company but whil 








of the 
in which 


ile the 
Appellate Term and the Appellate Division in 
the Riehle case refused to write an opinion 
on this point the Judges on the Bench indicated 
that in their opinion it would make no dif- 
ference whether the assured cancelled ot 


whether the company cancelled. Thicir idea 
seemed to be that the cancellation provision 
contained all the elements of mutuality and 
that it would therefore be immate: 
who demanded the cancellation unde: 
virtue of the right conferred in both 
There is also another case which | have 
neyer seen mentioned in your public n, en 


as to 
ind by 


ities. 


titled “James vs. Home of the Sons an! Daugh- 
ters of Israel, 153 N. Y. Supp., 170,’ which 
case Mr, Justice Bijur in commentin. on the 
case of Arndt ys. Miller, reiterates the proposi- 
tion that the rights of a broker to commissions 
on a policy of insurance might be te: iminated 
by a cancellation at any time at deicndant’s 
option. In the Arndt vs. Miller case, which 1 
have quoted above, recovery was no: allowed 
on the ground that it was held that (/icre was 
no contract with the assured to pay t)~ broker 
any commissions. This is undoubted!) the law 


in this state and of course our conte:\\ion was 


that we were not seeking, in the Riehi!< case, to 
recover any commissions from the as-ured but 
that we were demanding commissions from the 
company which is obligated to pay commis- 
sicns. However, it would appear that the 
courts in this state, by reason of ticir de- 
cision in the case of John M. Rie! & Co. 
Inc. vs. London & Lancashire Indem::ty Com- 
pany of America, are of the opinic: that an 
insurance company, despite its obliga: to pay 
commissions, ig only obliged to pa; commis- 
sions on premiums which have bec: actually 
earned at the date cancellation be: mes ¢f- 
fective whether the cancellation is a‘iccted by 


the company or by the assured. 

I write this article primarily for ‘ic reason 
that I believe that Pe was no case mor 
carefully et before the courts than the 
case of John M. Riehle & Co., Inc. vs. London 
& Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, and 
secondarily for the purpose of bringi:¢ to your 
respectful attention a number of cas:s on this 
pag which seem not to have been before 

writers of the articles which you ‘ave here- 
tofore published, 


In answer to the four propositions which are 
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_— 
contained in the article written, in your pub- 
lication of June 24, 1921, and which you entitle 
“Pour Angles to the Subject,” I would be so 
bold «s to state that the first question, “Is 
an agent entitled to full commissions when the 
company cancels the policy?” shouid oe an- 

i “no”; that the second question, “is an 
agent entitled to full commissions wien the 
insured cancels the policy?” should be answered 
“no”; that the third question, “Is a broker en- 
titled to full commissions when the company 
cancels the policy?” should be answered ‘no 
and the fourth question, “Is a broker entitled 
to ful! commissions when the insured cancels 
the policy?” should be answered “no.” — . 

It is apparent to us that Mr. Richards in his 
text book mever gave real careful consideration 
to the case of gnan vs. General Accident 
Insurance-Company because that case, and for 
that matter the case of Eckert vs. Pathe Freres 
and the case of Arndt vs. Miller, is much more 
in point than is ‘the case of the American 
Steam Boiler Insutance Co, vs. Anderson. In 
both the articles contained in your publica- 
tion which I have read entirely too much 
stress has been laid on the American Steam 
Boiler case. The American Steam Boiler case 
ig more in favor of the company than it is 
of the broker, I do mot want to take the 
time t» analyze the American Steam Boiler case 
but av analysis of that case becomes abso- 
lutely unimportant when you have such a case 
to analyze as the case of, Degnan vs. General 
Accide it Insurance Company. 

In closing I would-state that I am still ab- 
solute!y of the opinion that the Appellate Di- 
vision ‘nay have been right in the Degnan case 
but that the Appellate Division was unquestion- 
ably wrong in the case of John M. Riehle & 
Co., Inc. vs. London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Co. of America. The Riehle case is so easily 
distinguished from - the Degeen case that the 
Degnan case, in my humble opinion, should 
not have been taken as a precedent. The pojnts 
of distinctiom were numerous and were so 
numerous in fact that 1 am only awaiting an- 
other opportunity to obtain another state of 
facts which will: be as clear as the facts in 
the Richle case were when I shall take the 
matter up to the courts again, When I say 
“with the facts as clear as the Riehle case,” 
I mean as clear on the main point because I 
dv not believe that there were many incidental 
questions involved in the Riehle case owing 
to the strange conduct of the insurance com- 


pany and the agent involved in that case 
which may possibly have clouded the issue. 
However, the fact that the Justices of both the 


Appellate Term and the Appellate Division 
took a spirited interest im this case on the 
arguments before them and asked many ques- 
tions very germane to the main issue would 
indicate that there is little doubt but that the 
Appellate Division sustained the company on 
the authority of the Degnan case. 





COFFIN IS PRESIDENT 





Elected Head of IIlinois Insurance Fed- 
eration; Legislative Work Reviewed; 
Annual Meeting Date Advanced 





Fred Y. Coffin was elected president 
of the Insurance Federation of [llinois 
when the annual meeting was held in 
Chicago last week. The report of Sec- 
retary C. W. Olson, covering the legis- 
lative work during the last session at 
Springfield, was favorably received. The 
passage of the agents’ qualification 
measure was the most important from 
au insurance standpoint. . 

The other officers chosen for the Fed- 
eration year are: Wade Fetzer, Chi- 
cago; J. A. Giberson, Alton; R. E. 
Schramm, Chicago; Melvin LePitre, 
Chicago, and George D. Webb, Chicago, 
v.ce-presidents. C. W. Qlson was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

An amendment to the. constitution 
was adopted so that the annual meeting 
will be held in April each year in order 


to better outline plans for legislative 
work, 





GEORGE ALCOCK DEAD 


George Alcock, formerly general man- 
ager of the Royal and: known especially 
here as being the first. British insur- 
ance executive to organize a casualty 
running mate in this country for a fire 
company, died Jume 28 in England. He 
Was seventy-four years of age and had 
Withdr: wn from active management of 
the Roval in 1911. A few months pre- 
vious to his retirement the Royal In- 
demnity began underwriting. As a di- 
rector on the Boards of the Royal and 
British & Foreign Mr. Alcock remained 
'n close contaet with insurance affairs 
during the latter years of his life. 


~ 





Carroll L. DeWitt, assistant United 
States manager of Fred S. James & Co., 
returned to his desk after an ex- 
a business trip to Denver. Mr. 
Witt visited the general agencies of 
West 8. James & Co. throughout the 
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Not only in the tornado belts do we get 


summer storms. 


They come to our towns 


and cities far removed from cyclone sec- 
tions, but what lessons they teach! 
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and sends a worry to. the mind of the unin- 
sured. The wind, not necessarily cyclonic 
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And the property owner asks himself why 
he never took out windstorm insurance. 
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Lock Warranties 
Not Satisfactory 


DILIGENCE” 





“ALL UNDEFINED 
Juries Usually Decide for Assured if 
Disputes Reach Court; How 
Changes Could Be Made 





“Lock your automobile”—is the most 
pertinent bit of advice a wide-awake 
insurance agent can impart these days 
to any client carrying automobile theft 
iusurance. This statement presupposes 
the car is equipped with an approved 
locking device but is perfectly oppor- 
tune because so many assureds fail to 
live up strictly to the terms of lock 
warranties, and by their carelessness 
or wilful neglect lead to irritating and 
prolonged arguments with insurance 
companies when their cars are reported 
stolen. As now worded standard lock 
warranties are capable of several legal 
interpretations and the chances for an 
assured to recover, or for an insurance 
company to protect its assets against 
illegitimate inroads, depend largely 
upon the prejudices of the referee, court 
or whomever the dispute is referred to 
for settlement. 

For months now, various lawyers, 
brokers and underwriters have been of- 
fering their ideas pertaining to the 
meaning of two words on which the 
strength of a lock warranty is founded. 
These are “all diligence.” Views differ 
so completely, seem so incapable of 
reconciliation, that leading thinkers on 
the subject are strongly advising 
changes suitable to eliminate these 
ever-present chances for misunderstand- 
ings with subsequent feelings of mild 
hostility engendered in the minds of 
assured toward insurance agents or on 
the part of underwriters toward the 
courts. As clearly pointed out in ar- 
ticles written by Julian Lucas, of Davis, 
Dorland & Co., 4nd James B. Henney, 
counsel for the Aetna Life, and pub- 
lished in the automobile edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter, it is virtually im- 
possible to present an unquestionably 
lucid and irrefutable definition of “all 
diligence.” - 

Divergent Views Expressed 

The usual lock warranty reads as 
follows: “In consideration of a reduc- 
tion in premium it is warranted by the 
assured that the automobile insured un- 
der this policy shall be continuously 
equipped with a locking device,” and 
further; “the insured undertakes dur- 
ing the currency of this policy to use 
all diligence and care in maintaining 
the efficiency of said locking device 
and in locking the automobile when 
leaving the same unattended.” 

Mr. Lucas expresses his views thusly: 

“We are told that this clause does not 
mean what it says and that it was the 
intent of its framers that the insured 
would simply be required ‘to use Due 
Diligence.’ It seems to the writer, hav- 
ing in mind the fact that there are dif- 
ferent degrees of diligence, that the 
framers were not satisfied to require 
diligence nor were they satisfied that 
the insured be required ‘to use Dili- 
gence and Care,’ but went beyond this 
and required that the insured not only 
use Diligence and Care, but ‘All Dili- 
gence and Care.’” 

Mr. Henney looks at it from another 
angle, saying: 

“While it is axiomatic that he who 
says ‘all’ does exclude nothing, still it 
is also axiomatic that a thing may be 
within the letter of a contract and yet 
not within the contract because not 
within its spirit nor the intention of its 
makers. ‘All diligence’ is synonymous 
with ‘all due diligence’ and means 
simply that diligence and foresight 
which persons of ordinary care and 
foresight commonly exercise under like 
circumstances.” 


Warranty Needs Revamping 
To forestall the stealing of cars with 
the connivance of the assured and to 
eradicate largely the moral hazard con- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Phoenix of Hartford 
Is 67 Years Old 


JUNE 21, ITS BIRTHDAY 





Company Issues Brochure Commemo- 
rating Event; Personal Sketches of 
Its Official Family 





The Phoenix of Hartford has just 
rounded out sixty-seven years of busi- 
ness life. The Phoenix came into ex- 
istence on June 21, 1854. The company 
was organized by Henry Kellogg, who 
became its first secretary. Its original 
capital stock was $100,000 which was 
increased to $200,000 immediately after 
the election of its first board of direc- 
tors. 

At the end of its first year of exist- 
ence on June 27, 1855 Simeon L. 
Loomis resigned the presidency of the 
Home of New York to become presi- 
dent of the Phoenix. 

The capital of the Phoenix was in- 
creased to $400,000 in June, 1859, and 
again to $600,000 in 1864. 

In August, 1863, Mr. Kellogg was 
elected president following the death 
of Mr. Loomis, and William B. Clark, 
the now highly esteemed and able (not- 
withstanding the fact that he has. just 
celebrated his 8ist birthday anniver- 
sary) president of the Aetna Insurance 
Co., was elected secretary. Mr. Clark 
was succeeded in the secretaryship De- 
cember 1, 1867 by D. W. Skilton. Mr. 
Kellogg, the company’s founder, re- 
tired from practically all active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the Phoenix in 
August, 1888, but remained honorary 
oer until his death January 21, 
1891. 

During the life of the Phoenix, its 
presidency has been in few hands, the 
first president being Nathaniel H. Mor- 
gan; second, Simeon L. Loomis; third, 
Henry Kellogg; fourth, D. W. C. Skil- 
ton and fifth Edward Milligan, the pres- 
ent incumbent of the office. 

The assets and the annual premiums 
of the Phoenix by decades, have grown 
as follows: 


Assets 
First year ..... $212,896 $39,053 
Tenth year .... 925,902 463,419 
Twentieth year 1,852,894 1,512,710 
Thirtieth year.. 4,316,957 2,038,470 
Fortieth year... 5,558,058 3,507,580 
Fiftieth year.... 7,341,885 3,949,699 
Sixtieth year.. .14,563,613 5,399,701 

Sixty-seventh . 
year w+ ese + + 28,629,510 11,529,140 


Another interesting paragraph in the 
brochure issued by the Phoenix is that 
listing 27 conflagrations in which the 
company has been interested, and due 
to which it paid losses aggregating $4,- 
753,502.64. - 

The above information forms part of 
a brochure issued by the Phoenix 
commemorating its three score years 
and seven of honorable corporate ex- 
istence, and the following interesting 
sketches of the insurance careers of 
the officers of the Phoenix together 
with their cuts are taken from this 
brochure and printed through the cour- 
tesy of the company: 

The Official Staff 


Edward Milligan was born at Had- 
donfield, N. J., a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, and has been engaged in the fire 
insurance business since his boyhood, 
having entered the services of a local 
agency in Philadelphia as a clerk at 
the age of 17. When he resigned his 
clerical. position, some years later, it 
was to assume the duties of surveyor 
in the Philadelphia office of a promi- 
nent company, where he remained un- 
til 1888, when he accepted a special ag- 
ency of The Phoenix of Hartford, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1896, he received the ap- 
pointment of secretary of the company, 
which office he continued to hold until 






January, 1907, when he was elected 

Vice-President. In June, 1913, he was 

chosen President of the Company. 
Geo. M. Lovejoy was born in Maine, 


the veterans of The Phoenix, having 
entered its service at the age of fif- 


teen, as a clerk, in 1872. At the age‘of 
twenty-five he was appointed a special 





his time and attention to the financia) 
affairs of the Company. 

Geo. C. Long, Jr., was elected as. 
sistant secretary in 1913, and was pro. 











EDWARD MILLIGAN 








JOHN B. KNOX 














GEO. C. LONG, JR. 








and is a graduate of Tuft’s College, in 
Massachusetts. He has been actively 
engaged in the fire insurance business 
since he first entered it, in Chicago, 
in 1883. After sixteen years’ experi- 
ence in office and field work for an- 
other company he accepted a position 
with the Western Department of The 


agent, and for the following nine years 
he had charge of the Company’s busi- 
ness in western New England. In 1891 
he was appointed assistant secretary 
of the Company, and on January 9, 
1907, he was advanced to his present 
position of secretary—a continuous 
service of forty-nine years. 








Premiums 





PHOENIX OF HARTFORD HOME OFFICE 





Phoenix of Hartford, as assistant gen- 
eral agent, and on the retirement of 
H. M. Magill as general agent of that 
department he became joint manager 
with Theodore F. Spear under the firm 
name of Lovejoy & Spear, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, where he re- 





GEO. M. LOVEJOY 











Thomas C. Temple has been con- 
nected with the Company since 1896, 
having been for a number of years in 
charge of its business in the Middle 
Department with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. He came to the Home Office 
as assistant secretary in 1906, and in 


moted to the office of secretary in Jan. 
uary, 1916. He exercises general sup. 
ervision of the Company’s business in 
the Southern States. Mr. Long was 
bern in Kentucky in 1878, and after 
leaving college he practiced law for a 
time, but turned to insurance in 1904, 
and was appointed special agent of a 
large American company. From 1909 
to October, 1912, he served The Phoen- 
ix in the field, when he was called to 
the Home Office as general agent. 
Henry P. Whitman, assistant secre. 
tary, was born in Louisville, Ky. His 








H. P. WHITMAN 








early life was spent in New England 
and the Middle States. He entered the 
insurance business in 1892, being for 
several years special agent in the 
southern departments of prominent 
companies. In 1906 Mr. Whitman be- 
came field representative of The Phoen- 
ix for Louisiana and Mississippi. He 
was transferred in 1909 to Pennsyl- 
vania, was called to the Home Office 
as general agent in 1914, and was elect- 
ed assistant secretary in 1916. 
Frederick C. Gustetter, assistant sec- 





THOMAS C. TEMPLE 











mained until elected vice-president and 
a director of the Company at the time 
that Mr. Milligan was chosen president, 
in June, 1913. 

John B, Knox, secretary, is among 


the following year was advanced to a 
secretaryship. Mr. Temple supervised 
the adjustment of the Company’s losses 
in the San Francisco conflagration. In 
recent years he has devoted much of 





FREDERICK C: GUSTETTER 














retary, is a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he entered the Western Depart: 
ment of The Phoenix September 11, 
1882. He has been continuously in its 
service since that date, for a time im 
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the field and more recently at the Home 
Office. When the Western Department 
was removed from Cincinnati to Hart- 
ford, September 1, 1913, he was ap- 


stitute of Technology at Chicago. Fol- 
lowing a connection with a prominent 
foreign insurance company, and later 
with the Underwriters’ Bureau of the 





E. V. CHAPLIN 











FRANK C.: HASELTON 











pointed agency superintendent, and 
was elected to the position of assistant 
secretary in January, 1916. 

Edward V. Chaplin, an assistant sec- 
retary of The Phoenix, was for fifteen 
years special agent and assistant office 
manager for the Company in Canada. 
By reason of his experience in account- 
ing and administrative matters, he was 
transferred to the Home Office in Jan- 
uary, 1909, with the duties of chief 
auditor and manager of the clerical 
staff. He was promoted to his present 
position in 1916. 

F. Minot Blake, assistant secretary, 








F. MINOT BLAKE 








Middle and Southern States, he entered 
the employ of The Phoenix as general 
inspector at the Home Office in 1909. 
Mr. Ross was appointed superintendent 
of the special risk department for the 
western field in 1918. 

Frank C. Haselton, a native of Wis- 
consin, entered the insurance business 
as a local agent at Janesville, in that 
State, in 1892. He served (under dif- 
ferent companies) as special agent 
from 1898 to 1913, afterwards locating 
in Chicago as an independent adjuster 
in 1913.. In 1917 he was employed by 
The Phoenix as superintendent of its 





“ 





FRANK E. HARPER 











a native of Boston, Mass., was grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in class of 1899, depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering. He 
was employed as an inspector by the 
underwriters’ bureau of New England 
for some years, and joined the engi- 
neering department of The Phoenix 
at its western branch in Cincinnati in 
1905. He was appointed superintend- 


ent of the special risk department of - 


the Home Office in January, 1909, and 








L. R. ROSS 








elected an assistant secretary in Jan- 
Wary, 1919. 

L. R. Ross was born in Iowa in 1880, 
and after receiving a high school edu- 
cation was graduated from 





Armour In- 


loss department, and was appointed 
general adjuster on July 1, 1920. 

Frank E. Harper entered the insur- 
ance business in October, 1895, with a 
local agency in Chicago. On October 
18, 1901, he came into the employ of 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and continued with that company 
until April 26, 1915, when he was trans- 
ferred to The Phoenix. He was made 
agency superintendent of the western 
department in 1921. 








LOCK WARRANTIES 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


(Continued from page 17) 


nected with the insurance of cars 
carrying locking devices, the under- 
writers should formulate a warranty 
intended either to compel the assured 
for a reduction of premium, to keep his 
car locked when leaving it unguarded, 
or, as suggested by Joseph Gladstone, 
a broker, in a recent letter to the East- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence, merely insist that “the auto herein 
insured be equipped with an approved 
locking device and maintained in an 
efficient manner.” The words “all dili- 
gence” are “full of fury, signifying 
nothing.” Who can imagine a normally 
astute and clever assured testifying in 
court that he failed to exercise all dili- 
gence? Then, suppose the imsurance 
company does manage to show wherein 
the owner of the car was a trifle care- 
less, won’t the jury analyze that as hu- 
man nature and not necessarily beyond 
a liberal interpretation of all diligence? 


Certainly! Harried rightly by weird 
misgivings, nothing remains for an un- 
derwriter when accepting a theft policy 
except to hope that the assured will 
consider his lock more than an orna- 
ment, playtoy or means for reducing his 
insurance charges. If the car disap- 
pears, the company usually pays. On 
the other hand, cases have arisen where 
claimants have been denied compen- 
sation because they couldn’t convince 
some skeptical, dubious-minded loss 
men of their conscientious efforts to 
protect their cars from thieves. 


The subject of the lock warranty 
should be dealt with by the conferences. 
Theoretically, justice would require an 
insurance company to stiffen the word- 
ing of the warranty and make recovery 
contingent upon reasonable proof that 
the car was locked by the assured and 
the device pried open or broken by the 
thief. Motor car owners, under such 
conditions, would invariably be less 
liable to invite criminals to purloin 
their property as the simplest method 
of removing a valuable possession, 
grown too costly a luxury in times of 
business depression. Expediency, mu- 
tual competition, however, may lead the 
insurance companies to liberalize the 
warranty by omitting reference to “all 
diligence” and retain the penalty for 
failure to attach the approved locking 
device, Mr. Gladstone’s idea. 


How the Courts View “All Diligence” 


In a recent case, tried last month in 
the Municipal Court, New York, the jury 
held for the assured on the question 
whether the lock warranty terms were 
breached, and this serves as an excel- 
lent case to illustrate forcibly the 
psychological attitude of the public to- 
ward “all diligence,” as reflected by a 
jury of twelve men, picked indiscrimi- 
nately from all walks of life. 

Charles N. Shaffer, counsel for the 
defendant insurance company, outlined 
as follows the stumbling blocks that 
sanction a discarding of “all diligence.” 

“The assured notified the company 
of the loss, and in his sworn statement 
as to how it occurred, he acknowledged 
that at the time of the loss the locking 
device was not locked. At the trial, 
after the defense of breach of warranty 
had been interposed, the assured testi- 
fied that although the car was equipped 
with a locking device, the said locking 
device was not locked at the time of 
the theft, for the reason that the key 
fitting the Decker steering wheel (an 
approved locking device) could not be 
extracted when he left the car. He 
further testified that he had gone a 
distance of one and a half blocks and 
consumed about an hour and a half 
while partaking of his supper. The 
question presented to the jury was 
whether the assured had used all dili- 
gence and care in maintaining the effi- 
ciency of the said locking device and in 
locking the automobile when leaving 
the same unattended. The court in 
charging the jury stated that this was 
not a negligence case, but was one of 
simple contract; that the insurance 
company dealt with the assured on the 
basis of good faith, presuming that on 
account of a reduction of premium, the 
assured would live up to his agreement 
(as contained in the lock warranty) 
and lock the car when leaving the same 
unattended. 

“Throughout the trial, it was vigor- 
ously contested that the assured would 
have immediately repaired a tire which 
had become punctured, without proceed- 


ing, and in the absence of insurance, 
would in all probability have stopped 
to repair a damaged locking device. The 
Court informed the jury that if they be- 
lieved the assured had not used reason- 
able care and diligence under the cir- 
cumstances, their verdict was to be for 
the defendant insurance company, and 
on the other hand, if they believed that 
under the circumstances the assured 
did use reasonable care and diligence, 
their verdict was to be for the plain- 
tiff. The result of the case is simply 
this: 

“Whether a person acts ‘reasonably’ 
in a certain instance is always for the 
jury to decide, and in as much as the 
insurance companies must defend ac- 
tions based on breach of lock warranty 
in their own name, the judgment of the 
jury will invariably be in favor of the 
plaintiff. If the lock warranty is re- 
constructed so as to unequivocably in- 
dicate it as the duty of the assured not 
only to maintain the lock in perfect 
working order at all times, but also to 
lock the car when left unattended, upon 
presentation to the court of facts prov- 
ing that the car was not locked, or that 
the locking device was not in working 
order, a motion to dismiss the complaint 
will be sustained, and there will be no 
question necessary for submission to 
the jury.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE MEETING 

A joint meeting of the members of 
the executive committee, the finance 
committee and the conference commit- 
tee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, July 14-15, 1921. 
On July 15, a joint meeting of the Con- 
ference Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Conference Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the rooms of the National Board, 
76 William Street, New York City, 
commencing at 12 o’clock noon. 





OFFICES CONSOLIDATED 

The .insurance business of the late 
Bernard H. Oberdort has been pur- 
chased by George L. Krein, of Dansville, 
N. Y. Mr. Krein has been engaged in 
the insurance business for many years 
and the two offices, the Krein Insurance 
Agency and the Oberdorf Insurance Ag- 
ency, have been merged with Miss 
Laura Sanger as manager in charge. 








National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(ncoiporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 
Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 


OS en ae 10,748,246.37 
Liabilities, including 
i 7,638,598.89 


ll See 
3,109,647.98 


Net Surplus ..... 
Surplus to Policy 
4,109,647.98 


Holders ........... 
HEAD OFFICE 
109-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 























FIRE, LIGHTNING. 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,743,342.03 Liabilities, 





THE YORKSHIRE 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 

f U. S. BRANCH, 8) Maiden Lane, New York 

FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers.ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 


WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 
$1,644,822.39 Surplus, $1,098,519.64 


METROPOLITAN ...........++0+-5 Willard S. Brown & Co...........- New York, N. Y. 
EEE CREE co cacccentcccceces McClure Kelly ........eseeseeeeees San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA .........- DP RCM ae tn.ccccsetecocccs Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN ........0.00..5. Dargan & Turner............+-06-+ .. Atlanta, Ga. 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI..........-... James B. Ross.............s0eese0e New Orleans, La. 
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Need is Again Shown 
For Fire Prevention 


CAUSE 



























































ELECTRICITY CHIEF 





Total Loss for Five Years $1,416,375,- 
845; Mostly “Senseless Waste,” 
Easily Preventable 





With the Fourth of July fire loss fig- 
ures not yet fully compiled the year of 
1921 is still maintaining the heavy ratio 
which has earned for this country the 
title of the “nation of incendiaries.” 
This loss would be still heavier but for 
the protective work inspired largely by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, as a result of which thousands have 
rallied to the cause of fire prevention. 

The need for extending this preven- 
tion work is shown by the fire loss 
statistics for the. period of five years 
from 1915 to 1919 inclusive, which were 
gathered by the actuarial bureau of the 
National Board and published in “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire.” 

The aggregate loss shown, of $1,416,- 
375,845, is nearly enough to build the 
Panama Canal four times over. The 
total recorded destruction amounted to 
$1,133,100,676, to which is added 25 per 
cent as a conservative estimate of the 
losses from unreported fires and those 
occurring in uninsured properties. 

In the analysis referred to, which cov- 
ers 3,500,000 adjustment reports, elec- 
tricity is found to be the chief cause 
of fire loss, with a total for the five 
years of $84,086,471. Matches-Smoking 
stood second, with $73,474,348 for the 
five years, while defective chimneys and 
flues held third place, with a total of 
$56,650,915. Three preventable fire 
causes are illustrated herewith: 











An Example of Rural Chim- 
ney Construction that Needs 
no Comment 


DEFECTIVE CHIMNEYS AND 
FLUES—In the five years this strictly 
preventable cause was responsible for 
the fourth largest loss, amounting -to 
$56,650,915, or an average of $11,320,183 
annually. This heavy property destruc- 
tion furnishes a striking commentary 
on the generally haphazard methods in 


ing chimneys and flues. Among the 
states New York suffered the most from 
this cause, its loss reaching $5,142,101. 
Illinois came next with $4,026,413. 






Burning Grease Starts Many 
Fires 









vogue in the United States of construct- , 


IGNITION OF HOT GREASE, OIL, 
TAR, WAX, ASPHALT, ETC.—This 
hazard, which as far as grease is con- 
cerned, has caused many fires in hotel 
and home kitchens, showed an aggre- 
gate loss for the five years of $4,490,- 
269, or $898,053 a year. The heaviest 
damage under this heading, $936,742, 
occurred in Pennsylvania, New York 
being in second place in this instance 
with $651,884. South Carolina is found 
on the bottom of the list with $1,106, 
and Arizona showed the next lowest to- 
tal, with $1,749. 





Photo by courtesy Jay W. Stevens 
This “Fireless” Cooker 
Caused a Fire 


MISCELLANEOUS KNOWN CAUSES 
—In this classification are gathered a 
number of hazards which are not suffi- 
ciently important to be listed separate- 
ly. Among these are such .things as 
the slacking of lime, the self-ignition of 
defective fireless cookers, incubators, 
hot glass and _ plaster, overheated 
mufflers, burning carbon, ignition of mo- 
tion picture films, and a -number of 
others. The total for the five years 
amounted to $20,193,164 or $4,038,632 
annually. The largest figure, $1,933,005, 
was that of New York with New Jersey 
next, $1,745,436. 


INSURANCE RATE REDUCTION 

Cambridge, Md., local fire insurance 
agents have recently been notified of a 
reduction of 11 cents per $100 or $1.10 
on every $1,000 of insurance carried on 
stock and business places in Cam- 
bridge. This reduction was brought 
about by the addition of new fire fight- 
ing apparatus. 








Agents who sell personal acc‘dent 
and health policies are usually very en- 
thusiastic over this fast growing branch 
of the insurance business. 





The Travelers, Continental Casualty, 
Aetna Life, Fidelity & Casualty, and the 
Pac'fic Mutual are big writers of acci- 
dent and health insurance. 





The Fidelity & Casualty surpassed 
the National Surety for the period 1910- 
19 in premiums received for burglary 
and theft insurance. 


Business isn’t scarce—it is only 
scared. If you are confident—if you be- 
lieve—you can get it. (Pepativity.) 

















LIBERTY UNDERWRITERS OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: Squire Building, Eighty-one John St. New York Ci! 





Underwriters Subscriptions $525,000.0 





Local Agents with limited facilities can increas 
their underwriting capacity to a considerable extent 
by communicating with Squire Co., Inc., Attorney- 
in-Fact. 
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INCORPORATED 1868 3 
1921 


1868 
Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - : - : $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES : - - 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS : - - - 623,839.01 








O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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FRED. J. COX ANSWERS 
UNTERMYER’S ATTACKS 
IN LETTER TO AGENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


le of the case; nor would such a conserva- 


twee iblication as “The Literary Digest” have 
repeaccd the half-truths and one-sided , epnc}u- 
sions .hat have gained currency. 


We must not blame the compani th Ives 
for 1 t coming to the front promptly wi ref ut- 
tements proving their innoces®e Gf . 
-. for they were absolutely powerless before 
the thority of the general co sel for the 
Lock: 00d committee, Who could and did “so: jtg- 
gle 1's questions to witnesses that they were 
almo-: forced to make ‘yes’ and ,“nov’ replies 
which did not reflect trath to the temin fb: 
thoue: they carried plausibility. / eit 
As a result .of agreements General Coungel 


Unte: uyer announced that “the doors aré open 
to competition in the fire insurance business 
and : at as a result of his work aperepinnigy 
$130, 10,000 in fire insurance premiums Would "be 
aved .o the people of the United States. Fur- 
therm re, he stated ‘that the fire and marine pre- 
mium-—“of which the great bulk is paid for fire 


ce’—amonnted to $850,000,000! fi 1920, 
where s the premiums received last year for fire 
insur...ce were approximately $550,000,000.); The 
“earn d premiums,” which are all that are legally 


availai le for computing profits, if aly, were ofily 
$451,(:0,000 in round numbers last year. There 
is no possible chance of saving 130,000,000, 
nor bos there been any agreement with Mr. 
Unter myer or the Legislative Inves' 4 m- 
mitte. calling for any reduction of , rates in fire 
insur oce. As every insurance man knows, there 
will a reduction in premiums received during 
1921 «{ probably $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 due 
to depreciated values and gener®) ees ein 
production of materials that wo i + otherwise 
have manded insurance, 17 t 

Fire insurance became a part of the, ‘‘housing”’ 
inve ition from the effect that premium rates 
might have on the subject and for ‘the avowed 
purpose of forcing the companies, to Bayt a 
latg: portion of their assets in mortgage’ loans 


to relicve the housing situation im!Néw (York. 
All discussions were collateral to these two points. 

You, as insurance agents, will at oneé dismiss 
the first as negligible because sae i what an 


infinitesimal proportion of “housing”, C@st #éally 
enters into the fire insurance premitim, 

I have been urging upon agents that a part of 
their duty lies in the education of the public so 
that the socalled “‘mystery’? may be, 
our business. We owe it to our clients to tell 
them what we know in plain language 80 that 
they will be in a position to judge accurately 


whenever emergency arises. We owe it to our 
companies and to ourselves to see jt 
is known generally. 

Fire Rates Not Ra “te | 
is an economic fact that we afe- stanly 
ng the cost of fire insurance to the public. 
insurance was the only necessity, 80 far as 
. that did not increase its rates duting 











the war era of high prices, exce y 
temporary (less than six —<—- 

of only 10 per cent, put on w 

all kins increased so rapidly and 

turn that truth over in your mind 

the attitude of fire insurance towar 

with the increased costs you know about i 

thing cise. As every agént knows 


_From this moment until the Na mal Associa- 
tion’s annual. meeting at Los A ° 
of September. 12th, I shall put 


Stantly this vital point of edu ae 

make t!> people unde: “mus ; 
we must make them w f ‘we agents 
perform a genuine service’ for the compensation 
We receive; we mut make them understatrid the 
ceaelc ss service for good being performed by stock 
re insurance companies in the prevention of fire 
and saving of lives; we must make them 
tnders:: nd why and how we do what we do, 

_ When we have done this, all the Utitermyers 
in the rid cannot create a wrong itipression. 
Despit. all statements to the conttary all our 
transactions are open. There are no _ setrets 
about our business. The searchlight df elose 
Super\'-.n in forty-eight States is always tipon 
us an ur transactions with the public. ith 
this « nation, therefore, I am analyzing for 
your rmation—so that you may give these 
accura onclusions to your clients, the piiblice— 
all the batable questions brought out by the 


a 


general counsel of the Legislative committee, as 
follows: 


Rates 
There are no “secret” rates in -fire insurance, 
and under rating by schedule every property 
owner and/or his regularly constituted agent or 
broker is entitled to know just how his rate is 
made by debits (addition to the basis rate) for 
deficiencies that experience has shown produce 
loss, and credits (subtracted from the basis rate) 
for improvements that prevent loss. You who 
are able to secure reduced rates of fire insurance 
for your clients through improvements in their 
risks, know that their rates depend largely upon 
themselves. In New York the rates as made are 
filed with the Superintendent of Insurance under 
a drastic law to prevent discrimination. Nothing 

secret about that! 
+ Agents 


Local agents are an economic factor and 
their elimination would mean the diruption of 
the whole present system, tending to reduce the 
votection and increase the cost to policy-holders. 

ithout the dependable services of an experi- 
enced agent, the individual property owner would 
have to take the time and acquire the knowledge 
essential to carrying on his own transactions with 
the fire insurance companies. Instead of sparing a 
comparatibely short time, occasionally to give his 
agent necessary information, the property owner 
would have to spend perhaps hours waiting for 
his turn at the counter of some company office, 
and if for any reason his risk should not be ac- 
ceptable to the first company approached he 
might have to spend interminable periods going 
to other companies until he found the right one. 
If he had a large property, needing a number of 
companies’ policies to be issued, he himself or 
some paid employee would have to carry the 
business around the offices until sufficient insur- 
ance had been secured. At the same time, the 
property owner could not on the average acquire 
more than a superficial smattering of fire insur- 
ance knowledge, and could not be expected to 
know whether or not he had properly insured his 
varied and fluctuating values—anyway until the 
loss came, and then he would have nobody to 
blame but himself. The agent performs these 
services and more, too. He saves the property 
owner from unfamiliar duties; saves his time and 
energy for other matters; sees that values are 
adequately and properly protected, and makes 
recommendations for action that will reduce the 
fire hazard, lessen the rate, reduce the premium 
payable—and bring the agent a smaller propor- 
tionate income for doing his bounden duty! The 
agent, in short, is an essential factor in the 
proper protection by and universal distribution 
of fire insurance indemnity. 

Investments 

While doubtless many fire inusrance companies 
would welcomé the opportunity to invest some of 
their funds in mortgage !oans on real estate, the 
very nature of fire underwriting requires assets 
of a more liquid character so that in cases of 
catastrophe (such.as the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion of 1906, which called for the payment of 
over $200,000,000 to policy-holders), their money 
will be instantly available to meet housing situa- 
tions infinitely more pressing than any obtaining 
in this country to-day. Furthermore, were New 
York State to require of all stock fire insurance 
companies an investment in mortgage loans of 
any given percentage of their assets, it would 
undoubtedly invoke fetaliation on the part of 
other Stdtes until by far too great_a percentage 
of the total assets (perhaps even the entire 
assets) would be tied up in this permanent form 
of investment—so tied up as to be unavailable 
when most needed. The present laws of all the 
States now govern the investment of funds of 
stock fire insurance companies so as to carry out 
best the purposes for which they are created and 
operated. Already there is a reaction in the 
newspapers against compulsory investment by 
fiduciary corporations outside of the purposes for 
which they were created—for intance, to relieve 
housing. The Legislative committee is not in 
unanimou agreement with its general counsel on 
this point, either. 

es 


For the greater protection to policy-holders, 
stock fire insurance companies. are not permitted 
by law immediately to have the full use of the 
premiums as paid to them, but must set aside 
that part not yet earned (called the “unearned’’) 
as a liability to be maintained proportionately to 
the end of the policy contract. This constitutes 
a protection to the insured in addition to the 
capital and surplus required by the laws-of the 
several States and the various charters of the 
individual companies. Frequently this liability 
is incorrectly termed a “reserve,” though it 
might be properly described as a “reserve for a 
liability.” It is not excessive for the purpose 
for which it is created and is ascertained by ade- 
quate and painstaking bookkeeping methods that 
are thoroughly approved. To tamper with this 
wise requirement would impair the solidity of 
the companies and decrease their protection to 
the public. Here again the Legislative committee 
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iteelf is in disagreement with its peers counsel, 
Chairman Lockwood being quoted by newapaper 
men as saying that as a principle stock fire in- 
surance companies should not be deprived of the 
interest earnings on their invested funds—a prin- 
ciple already accepted by authoritative committees 
of the National Ccnvention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 
Earned Premiums 

The calculation of “earned premiums” is the 
process of the present-day merchant who takes 
an inventory to find out exactly where he stands 
—of the man who is not trying to “kid” himself 
and wants to know whether he has made a profit 
or a loss. Out of the “unearned premium lia- 
bility,” established for the greater security -of 

licy-holders, the several companies “earn” a 
egalized proportion as the policy contracts pro- 
ceed toward maturity. All these earnings are 
summed up in any current year and are balanced 
against (a) losses incurred and (b) expenses and 
taxes incurred, to determine underwriting profit 
or loss. It was in the consideration of the 
“earned” and the “unearned”—a highly technical 
subject—that Mr. Untermyer was able to trap 
witnesses into expressions seeming to indicate 
“unrevealed profits’ and “improper bookkeep- 
ing,”’ and yet these practices are essential to the 
good conduct of the business and the safeguard- 
ing of the interests of policy-holders, besides 
being required by the laws of all the forty-eight 


States, 
Coordination 


To minimize the cost of rate making and of 
inspections where every risk must be rated and 
rerated individually, and inspected and rein- 
spected with any change of whatever nature af- 
fecting hazard and/or occupancy, fire underwrit- 
ing all over the world has been built up to its 
present high standard of efficiency on the princi- 
ple of coordinated effort. Any deviation from 
that principle would materially increase the ex- 
pense of the individual companies and so add to 
the cost of fire insurance to the public. The 
declaration for “open competition” violates the 
principle of anti-discrimination—which is the 
law of New York and many other States, and 
is also adopted as a governmental regulation for 
railroads, to safeguard the interests of the public 
—and would give the large insurer an advantage 
over the small policy-holder in the premium rate 
paid for fire insurance. Ultimately this would 
create the very “obnoxious monopoly” Mr. Un- 
termyer charges against stock fire insurance com- 
panies. There are probably four hundred stock 
fire insurance companies in the United States, 
all competitors for business. There is no “trust” 
or “monopoly” about their transactions. 


Profits 


Stock fire insurance companies have bound 
themselves by honorable agreement with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
(composed of the supervising officers of the forty- 
eight States) to limit the underwriting profit to 
five (5) per cent., under the approved formula 
of “premiums earned less losses and expenses 
incurred,” and are entitled to the respect and 


confidence of the public at large for voluntarily 
limiting the profits to be derived from their un- 
derwriting transactions. Can you point out any 
other great business which has so entered upon 
such an undertaking? In addition to the five 
(5) per cent. underwriting profit, the companies 
are also permitted to retain three (3) per cent. 
up to a certain point for the establishment of a 
“special con ation reserve liability” so as to 
strengthen their security to policy-holders. Just 
total these two sums (5% for profit and 3% for 
policy-holders’ security) and compare that with 
the profits in any other business you know 


about! 
Underlying Service 


Stock fire insurance companies should have whole- 
hearted endorsement for their coordinated effort— 
through the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the National Fire Protection Association, Under- 
writer's Laboratories, etc.—to bring about im- 
provement in building construction, to secure 
the installation of fire prevention and fire extin- 
guishing devices and generally to reduce the 
enormous fire waste of the United States—mean- 
ing also the saving of thousands of lives every 
year—so bringing about a natural reduction in 
the rates of fire insurance. In its whole service 
of indemnity and prevention, fire insurance is 
one of the most beneficient ic forces. 

Any change in the fundamental method of 
conducting the business of fire underwriting as 
to-day practiced, except to assist in its coordina- 
tion and simplification sa that more exact justice 
may be done to the policyholders in their indi- 
vidual ratings, their several classes and their 
state, sectional and national groupings, would 
not encourage the establishment of new compan- 
ies and would be the surest means of creating 
a monopoly by concentrating the business in the 
hands of those able to command the vast sums 
of money necessary to fight a war of extermina- 
tion. 








COMBATS UNTERMYER CHARGES 





President Browne of Realty Associa- 
tion Calls Insurance “Expose” Creat- 
ure of Counsel’s Imagination 





The original objects of the Lockwood 
investigation have been lost sight of 
and most of the alleged information 
brought out by Samuel Untermyer has 
n° bearing on the housing situation, de- 
clares President Stewart Browne of the 
United Real Estate Owners’ Associa- 
tion in a letter to Charles C. Lockwood, 
chairman of the legislative housing 
committee. 


Fire insurance rates have nothing 
to do with the housing question, Mr. 
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Atlas Assurance Co. 


Browne asserts, and if these rates were 
cut in two it would not help to build 
one multiple family house. All other 
statements emanating from Untermyer 
regarding illegal practices in insurance 
are strongly combatted in the state- 
ment and characterized as “wholly 
creatures of his (Untermyer’s) imagi- 
nation.” 





HOLD ANNUAL OUTING 


The second annual field day and out- 
ing of the officials and office force of 
the Agricultural Insurance Company, of 
Watertown, N. Y., was held at West- 
minster Park, in the Thousand Islands, 
Saturday, June 25. There were. more 
than one hundred in the party which 
left Alexandria Bay Docks in five of the 
largest motor boats plying the waters of 
the famous islands. The program con- 
sisted of old-fashioned sport events, fol- 
lowing which supper was served at the 
Westminster Park Hotel. In the even- 
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40 Clinton St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Fireman’s Fund 
Home Fire & Marine 





ing the whole party was taken for a 
short trip about the island. George g 
Englehart was chairman of the com. 
mittee having charge of the arrange. 
ments and he was assisted by Alvin 
Wallace, Fred Stoddard, Harvey White 
and Miss Hazel Grey. 





WILLIAM B. CLARK EIGHTY 


Willtam B. Clark, president of the 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company and 
one of the most widely known figures 
in American insurance circles, cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday on June 
twenty-ninth at his desk in Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Clark, who has held the of. 
fice of president for twenty-nine years 
and has been connected with the com- 
pany for fifty-three years, put in the 
whole day receiving congratulations 
and remembrances of his host of 
friends. 
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Tells Agents Truths 
About Fire Insurance 


HOME REPLIES TO UNTERMYER 





Agents Must Know Facts to Correct 
Erroneous Impressions Gained 
From Newspaper Reports 





Little by little and in due course of 
time the general public is going to learn 
the truth about the fire insurance busi- 
ness, and the misrepresentation of it 
to the general public through the 
Untermyer-Lockwood Committee inves- 
tigation reports printed in the daily 
press will be set at nought. 

An interesting light on some of the 
things which were brought to the at- 
tention of the millions of readers of 
New York papers and other daily 
papers throughout the United States 
while the Lockwood committee was 
operating in the Council Chambers of 
the City Hall, is found in a supplement 
to the “News from Home,” published 
by the Home of New York. It follows: 

The Insurance Investigation 


Any insurance agent, familiar as he 
is with the business of fire insurance, 
will immediately recognize the note of 
preposterous sensationalism that per- 
vades such statements. But the unfor- 
tunate part of the matter is that this 
“news” was probably read by millions 
of people all over the country who 
know nothing of the fire insurance busi- 
ness except as it may have affected 
them personally through payment of 
premiums or collection of losses. These 
persons, many of whom are undoubt- 
edly clients of Home agents, could very 
easily be swayed to misunderstanding 
by the garbled newspaper reports. Some 
of them are coming to you for expla- 
nations of what they have read and it 
will rest with the local agent to con- 
strue the facts, to refute the misstate- 
ments and to supply the omissions in 
the testimony as published. 

To begin with, there can be no really 
thorough and just investigation of any 
subject unless it be co ed as an in- 
dependent inquiry before an impartial 
judge and jury—an examination where- 
in each interested party has the oppor- 
tunity of presenting its views and 
understandings of any item entering 
into the discussion. Such was certainly 
not the case with this committee inves- 
tigation. The committee’s counsel 
called for witnesses some gentlemen 
whose a hich contained <a only 
part-truths, which most easily mis- 
construed, but even abeotete errors. No 
opportunity was given the insurance 
companies to correct these errors on 
the witness stand, nor to explain the 
part-truths. It is very simple for a 
clever lawyer to put to a an 
involved question, framed in mislead- 
ing language and conveying false im- 
plications, which requires an explana- 
tory answer, “ yet demand that the 
witness reply ” or “no” fashion. 
That was a regular feature of the in- 
vestigation. Sueh unfair presentation 
was seized upon by newspaper report- 
ers and published as startling revela- 
tions implicating the insurance compa- 
nies. 


Underwriting Profit 


% matter of fact, the actual underwrit- 
ing experience of fire insurance com- 
Panies in 1920 showed a loss of 2.95 
per cent. amd for a term of thirteen 
under- 


ar average yearly 
Writing profit was 1.39 per cent. These 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH 
Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, Ltd. 
DECEMBER 31, 1920 
ASSETS 

Bonds and Stocks - - - - - - - $6,284,089.34 

Cash and Bank Deposits Ee es ie 500,655.57 

Agents’ Balances . - - - - - . 894,062.13 
Due from Other Compani - - - - - 43,102.36 I 

Accrued Interest, and Other Credit Items - - - 73,485.12 

Total Admitted Assets © ars - $7,795,394.52 

a LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums - - - - $3,935,280.78 

Reserve for Unadjusted Losses’ - . - - - 1,982,702.54 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Debit Items Not Due - 96,000.00 

# $6,013,983.32 

Surplus to Poligyholders 
Cincluding Statytery Deposits) 1,781,411.20 
$7,795,394.52 
THESE FIGURES DO NOT INCLUDE HOME OFFICE ASSETS. 



































figures are based on underwriting profit 
as construed by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, a 
body whose function i regulate the 
operations of insurane@ companies in 
the United States and to safeguard the 
public’s interest in ingurance practice. 
This association maley at any 
profits accruing from i ed assets or 
from interest on liability reserve have 
no bearing on underwriting profits and 
accordingly should no $ warrant con- 
sideration in regard to rate reduction. 
The committee’s counsel admitted on 
the final day of the investigation that 
it was to be expected that the compa- 
nies should refuse to a te any con- 
trary view of the matter. Indeed, if 
there was not the possibility of profit 
from this invested money, it is difficult 
to see how any capital could be attract- 
ed to the fire insurance business to 
make possible our strong companies of 
today. 

The statement to the effect that fire 
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received were not f us he 
arrived at the decisioge that if $600,- 
000,000 represents the v otal miums 
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Rate Making 


Another oft-quoted phrase during the 
inquiry was the “criminal eonspiracv” 
that was supposed to wamong the 
companies by reason é@ rate-mak- 
ing practice and supdgPision of such 
activities by the va exchanges. 
Tt has been proven, tim ime, in 
the insurance industry, é present 
method of making rates by a single 
body for the use of a number of com- 
panies (thus saving the cogtGof each 
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writing and solvent insurance compa- 
nies and, therefore, protected policy- 
holders. The counsel virtually agreed 
to this on the last day of the inquiry. 

The result of the investigation with 
all its highly colored “disclosures” was 
an agreement between the companies 
and the committee on certain relatively 
unimportant changes to be effected in 
the present practice of exchanges, 
which will not affect insurance rates 
at all, and also a recommendation that 
the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York be empowered to review rates, 
and that the supervision of fire preven- 
tion devices and credits allowed, there- 
fore, shall be subject to appeal, when 
desired, to the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, and that the companies 
would joint with the committee in a 
request that the Legislature of the 
State of New York appoint a special 
committee to conduct a thorough-going 
investigation of the business of fire in- 
surance in the course of which, you may 
be sure, the company’s side of the case 
will be heard. And thus goes into his- 
tory the record of another unfair attack 
on a business which is, with the prob- 
able exception of the railroad industry, 
the most investigated and legislated 
one in the United States. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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Continuously in business since 1882. 

The ceal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 


ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. jAR 
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HOME OFFICE 
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The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 ‘ 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 
Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century 7? 
Surplus to Policy Holders $981,011.90 
Assets $2,644,765.88 
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My Friend the Oculist 

My friend the oculist motored over 
last week to seé my new house. I am 
proud of the site I selected. There is 
a wide sweep toward the west across 
green meadows to a row of purple hills 
in the distance. 

The oculist and I stood on the ter- 
race; the bronze curve of the sun had 
just disappeared beyond the purple 
hills. 

“Let’s stand on our heads,” said the 
eculist. I gave him an uneasy glance, 
although he frequently suggests new 
and strange ideas. “On our heads?” 
said I; “I think, James, we were intend- 
ed by nature to stand on our feet.” 
“Very likely,” said the oculist, “and 
yet as the Spaniards say, ‘Who knows?’ 
Standing on our heads is difficult to be 
sure, but suppose we compromise and 
look at the landscape with our hair 
toward the ground, like this,’ and he 
lay sidewise on the grass and turned 
his head at right angles. “Notice any 
difference in the view?” he continued 
as I followed his example. “Why it’s 
much clearer,” said [. He grinned. 
“You see, it’s this way,” he went on. 
“The upper part of our eye or retina 
is shaded by the lid and forehead, so 
our lower vision stands most of the 
wear and tear and after, say, thirty 
years or so it gets a bit foggy like a 
lens that has been worn or scratched 
up a bit. So if we change our vision 
and see things with the lesser worn 
part of our eye camera, why, things 
are clearer.” 

“It’s all in the point of view, then,” 
said I. 


“It sure is,” said the oculist, “and this 
being the Sabbath, why not a sermoti 
on the subject?” “I get you,” said I; 
“we ought occasionally to get a new 
vision on business and life in general. 
We ought, metaphorically speaking, to 
once in a while stand on our heads. 
We ought to get a different slant on 
things, see ourselves as others see us, 
learn a bit about how the other half of 
the world regards us, and so forth.” 

“Quite right,” said the oculist. “Some 
men never materially change their win- 
dow or show case displays. The world 
changes, business methods’ change, 
everything alters, but the average man, 
like the brook, goes on forever in the 
same old way and with an ever-growing 
dulness of vision. Naturally, he falls be- 
hind a trifle now and then in the com- 
mercial race and after a time realizes, 
perhaps too late, that competition has 
left him far behind.” 

“Always sees things from the same 
old angle,” said I. “Wonder why he 
never stands on his head?” 

“Same reason you never did till this 
minute,” said the oculist. “He gets 
sort of used to the ancient view and it 
never occurs to him to change it.” 

“IT owe you,” said I .to the oculixt, 
“a lot of money for this sermon.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,” replied the 
cculist with a smile. 
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the agent forever ‘‘bringing home the bacon. 


His type works harder to sell goods and persists more 
in the landing of new customers. 


The American Eagle apprec'ates such loyal, 
progressive representatives. We take pride 
in extending to them the facilities of our 
Agency. Business Development and Adver- 
tising Departments, because we know they 


2 are in sympathy with our ideals and are 
AMERICA Fore” firhting for us. 
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H. W. Ellis Succeeds 
Hart Darlington 


EFFECTIVE ON SEPTEMBER 1 





New Assistant Manager of Phoenix 
Has, Been Its Eastern General 
Agent Since 1915 





Percival Beresford, manager of the 
United States branch of the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, 
announces the appointment of H. W. 
Ellis, as assistant manager of that com- 
pany, succeeding Hart Darlington, re- 
cently made New York manager of the 
Norwich Union. Mr. Ellis is to take up 
his new duties on September 1, at 
which time the appointment becomes 
effective. ; 

Mr. Ellis has been connected with the 
Phoenix of London since 1914 when he 
became special agent for the company 
in the western New York field. In 








June, 1915, he was appointed general 
agent of the Phoenix in its eastern de- 


partment, which position he has credit- ~ 


ably held up to this time. 

Mr. Ellis is 37 years old, having been 
born in 1884, After a high school edu- 
cation he was first employed in the ac- 
counting department of the Queen In- 
surance Company of America, for 
about three years. The following seven 
years he was connected with the Lon- 
don Assurance Corporation, finally head- 
_ing its re-insurance department. Havy- 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 








ing a desire to gain a knowledge of un- 
derwriting, Mr. Ellis accepted a posi- 
tion with the Continental Insurance 
Company of New York as inspector in 
New York City, After spending six 
months in that work he was appointed 
special agent of the Continental in the 
western New York field, from which 
position he joined the ranks of the 
Phoenix of London. 

Mr. Ellis is thoroughly conversant 
with the policies of the Phoenix and is 
well known to its field force, and he 
should give a good account of himself 
in handling his new responsibilities. 





HEADS NATIONAL LIBERTY 


Herbert R. Clough was elected presi- 
dent of the National Liberty at a 
meeting of its board this week follow- 
ing the resignation of George B. Ed- 
wards. M. J. Averbeck was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,373.582.84 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analysis of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Misrepresentations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Company Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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C. L. Purdin Will 
Leave L, & L. & G. 


TO JOIN ATLANTA . AGENCY 





Will Become Member of Rhett & Pur- 
din, General Agency on 
September 1 





It is a truism that we can never tell 
what a day will bring forth in the in- 
surance business. Here for instance 
comes the announcement that C. L. 
(Charlie) Purdin, who was born in New 
York, his father was born in New York, 
his grandfather was born in New York, 
as was his great-grandfather, each in 
his turn being baptized in old St. Paul’s 
Church, in the downtown business sec- 
tion, on arriving at 47 years of age, de- 
cides to leave New York FLAT. 

The announcement setting forth that 
“Charlie” is to give up the managership 
of the Metropolitan Department of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, and hie 
himself away to the metropolis of the 
old South, Atlanta, Ga. and align him- 
self with the general agency firm of 
Rhett, O’Bierne & Lochridge, which on 
July 1, became Rhett & Purdin, was a 
distinct shock to all his friends on Wil- 
liam Street. 

Mr. Purdin’s insurance career began 
with the Commercial Union as office boy 
in 1889. Going up through various de- 
partments of the business he became 
assistant superintendent of the Nord- 
Deutsche, which position he held until 
that company retired on account of the 
World War in 1918. He then joined the 
staff of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and on January 1, this year was 
made manager of the Metropolitan De- 
partment of that company. 

The Rhett & Purdin general agency 
represents the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania, American 
Underwriters, Svea Fire & Life and 
the Hudson. 

Hugh R. Loudon, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, will at an early date announce 
the appointment of Mr. Purdin’s suc- 
eessor at the New York office. 





LEWIS & GENDAR ADD ANOTHER 

Lewis & Gerdar, Inc.. a fast growing 
and energetic agency, has been ap- 
pointed New York City representative 
for the London & Scottish, and began 
underwriting this week for the new 
company. The agency also writes in 
this city for the Commonwealth, but is 
best known among brokers in Brooklyn 
where it handles large lines for the 
Northern, Firemen’s, Globe & Rutgers, 
Commonwealth, and Detroit F. & M. It 
also writes casualty lines for the Indem- 
By Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. 


CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATION 





Brokers, Underwriters and Agents Plan 
Conference Committees to 
Handle Grievances 





San Francisco, June 29.—What insur- 
ance men consider one of the most im- 
portant steps ever considered for the 
promotion of better service for the pub- 
lic, and a better understanding between 
the allied branches of the insurance 
business, was taken today at a meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Exchange here. 

A committee of the Brokers’ Ex- 
change was appointed by B. F. Brisac, 
to arrange meetings with similar com- 
mittees from the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, the: California 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
other lines of insurance, to act as a 
central organization, or conference com- 
mittee, to consider and attempt to 
straighten out all difficulties and griev- 
ances that may arise, and who shall 
have such power that the rulings of this 
bcdy will be obeyed by all the interested 
allied insurance organizations and asso- 
ciations of the State. 





CUTS THEFT RATES 50 PER CENT 
Western Auto Conference Meets Cries 
of Mutuals; Kcens Thee Quarters 
Loss Feature 





Chicago, July 6.—In view of the ap- 
plication of the thrcefourths los; 
clause on automob'le theft policies in 
Chicago and Cook County, the Western 
Automobile Underwr‘ters’ Conference 
has decided to give a 50 per cent re. 
duction from manu] theft rates in that 
territory. At the time the new clause 
was put in force a 25 per cent reduct‘on 
is allowed, and now it has been found 
possible to doub‘e the allowance. 


This action has sp’ked the guns of 
the mutuals, reciprecals and automobile 
specialty companies: wh'ch have becn 
giving full coverage and representine 
to their policyholders that the confer- 
ence companies were gouging them by 
the application of the three-fourths loss 
clause. The new reduction puts the 
rate down to a point where th2 mutuals 
and non-conference compan‘es have 
very little advantage. 





AUTO FIRE RATES CHANGE 

Fire rates for Fords, especially on 
1921 models, were increased heavily on 
July 1, due to alleged inferiority in the 
electric systems. The rates advanced 
from 65 cents to $1.00 on all models 
except the sedan on which they were 
jumped to $1.25. Dodge cars, on the 
other hand, received reductions on this 
year’s models, the rate falling from 65 
cents to 45 cents. Fire and transpor- 
tation rates on private cars in the 
Southern territory are advanced 33 1-3 
per cent. 
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Great American 
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PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 
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RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
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NET SURPLU 


10,01 3, 906. 1 4 
40.853.9 12.09 


THF, SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 


Commissioners the ASSETS would 


show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 


$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
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National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insutance Department 


Total Assets January 1, 1921....... aaa 


Ss. = M ll, R. 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President —% aon. hidt Bee 


H. A, Smith, President 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. ss eeeee ee + -$8,604,998.40 


LIABILITIES 
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pinghd vies cadockeasecius teeeceseccceeseeces 15,754,759.88 
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Merchants’ Ass’n 
Questions Members 


SEEKS VIEWS ON INSURANCE 





Domestic Marine Companies Should 
Benefit From Publicity Business 
is Getting Nowadays 





Appendixed to a circular letter sent 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York to its members, seeking an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the view 
to be taken toward the legislative ef- 
forts in Washington of the marine and 
fire insurance companies, ita». ques- 
tionnaire covering twelve points. The 
Merchants’ Association deserves praise- 
worthy commendation for the active 
support it is offering to the further 
extension and progressive development 
of the American marine insurance busi- 
ness. Proper, intelligent publicity will 
serve to bring before the manufactur- 
ers, shippers, and vessel operators the 
essential necessity for a strong unham- 
pered domestic marine insurance mar- 
ket, something heretofore not pains- 
takingly considered by those persons 
whose fortunes, modest or large, are 
inseparably linked with the business 
of shipping or manufacturing for for- 
eign trade. 

Widespread ignorance of marine in- 
surance by the public may be account- 
ed for in no slight degree to the bro- 
kerage system in this couniry. Insur- 
ance brokers are experts—or at least 
are supposed to be—well qualified to 
relieve an assured of all worries at- 
tached to the securing of protection 
for his merchandise. From the broker 
he receives a certificate stating that 
the insurance is in force, he pays the 
amount of the premium, and turns his 
thoughts to other subjects demanding 
his personal attentions. In the event 
of a loss he follows his broker’s advice, 
prepares the necessary claim papers 
and depends wpon the broker to re- 
cover the largest possible amount. 
Assureds Not Interested in Insurance 

Business 

So long as loss payments continue 
commensurate with the assured’s esti- 
mates of damages to his goods he little 
cares, and probably doesn’t know, 
whether an unadmitted foreign com- 
pany, an admitted foreign company or 
an American insurer has accepted his 
application or whether companies in 
all three classes have shares of the 
risk, if the amount involved runs into 
high figures. For years and years fric- 
tion between groups of underwriters 
and the imsuramce companies as a 
whole and the assureds was so slight 
that from the latter’s standpoint the 
Matter of having shipments insured 
became automatic. Premium charges 
were viewed as nominal and were paid 
for finally by the ultimate purchaser. 

‘Twas only when the degree of pro- 
tection offered by insurers began to 
vary widely and the brokerage field be- 
came the happy hunting ground for a 
lot of suave sharpers hounded out of 
other professions that the assureds 
looked toward William Street. Follow- 
ing the collapse of many mushroom in- 
surance companies abroad with conse- 
quent heavy losses to policyholders 
here the insuring public with unprece- 
dented speed started to delve behind 
the mysterious curtain, thrown across 
the scene by the brokers, which had 
80 completely separated the insurance 
ieeeeis trom the rest of the business 

rid. i ¢@ 

Today we are presented with the 


strange anomaly of watching Congress, 
State Legislatures and the shippers 
themselves showing an interest in mar- 
ine insurance. It is as it should be. 
Foreign traders need absolutely guaran- 
teed protection, not questionable cer- 
tificates bought for almost nothing, for 
them to carry on their business ven- 
tures with a feeling of security. Amer- 
ican imsurance companies together 
with foreign companies admitted only 
upon compliance with very stringent 
regulations, offer unexcelled protec- 
tion. Shippers require such insurance 
as is obtainable here in the local mar- 
kets and the insurance companies are 
dependent upon the traders’ patronage 
if the link between banking, shipping 
and marine insurance shall remain un- 
weakened. 


Insurance Value Underestimated 

Secretary S. C. Mead of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, not unnaturally 
presents the shippers’ side of the case 
in addressing his inquiries to the mem- 
bers. He says, for instance, that 
“American foreign commerce and 
American shipping are admittedly vi- 
tally important factors in the country’s 
prosperity. Marine insurance is of im- 
portance only to the extent that it is 
helpful to commerce and shipping, or 
that itS absence would adversely affect 
those interests. Its function is purely 
one of hen to trade and transporta- 
tion. ithout commerce and shipping 
marine insurance cannot thrive. There- 
fore, in any legislation affecting marine 
insurance, it is essential not only to 
the welfare of American commerce and 
shipping but also to the future of Amer- 
ican marine insurance that the inter- 
ests of commerce and shipping be safe- 
guarded.” 

Insurance protection is an indispen- 
sable service; without marine insur- 
ance foreign commerce and shipping 
would be highly hazardous undertak- 
ings for 99 per cent of the persons and 
corporations engaged in it. Therefore 
the insurance companies are not pets 
of the shippers, to be encouraged or 
reprimanded as may be seen fit. They 
form, équally with the banks, the back- 
bone of our’ foreign credit systems, and 
in seeking equitable recognition and as- 
sistance from the Government stand on 
a par with the other two factors in the 
closely woven trio. 

Following are the questions asked by 
the Merchants’ Association which are 
of interest in so far as they indicate 
the complexion of the Association’s at- 
titude toward marine insurance. Re- 
plying to an inquiry from The Eastern 
Underwriter the manager of the For- 
eign Trade Bureau states that the com- 
pilation of answers is still incomplete, 
and when finished the facts will be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Marine In- 
surance, which in turn will make cer- 
tain recommendations to the Board. 
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Questions Put To Members 


1. Are you in favor of permitting 
marine insurance companies to co-oper- 
ate through syndicates in the naming 
of rates and conditions? 

2. Are you in favor of placing a tax 
upon marine insurance placed in the 
foreign markets equivalent to the 
American taxes payable by companies 
doing business here? 

3. Do you think that a large Amer 
ican marine insurance market sufficient 
in capacity to absorb all American mar- 
ine insurance is essential to the de- 
velopment of American foreign com: 
merce and American shipping? 

4. Will you assist in the upbuilding 
of-an American marine insurance mar- 
ket by giving the preference to Amer- 
ican marine insurance companies? 

5. Are you in favor of a protective 
tariff on marine insurance placed in 
foreign markets, as a means of build- 
ing up marine insurance in the U. S.? 

6. Do you think the future of Amer- 
ican commerce and shipping will be 
best served: (a) by building up a lar- 
ger American marine insurance market 
through legislation prohibiting or tax- 
ing the use of foreign marine insurance 
on American property; or (b) by per- 
mitting American merchants and ship- 
owners the benefit of the competition 
of the world’s markets for their marine 
insurance, leaving American marine in 
strance to its natural development 
which ought to follow -he increase in 
American commerce and shipping? 

7. Would a differential in marine in- 
surance cost of, say 2% to 5 per cent 
on the premium between that avail- 
able to you in the American market 
and the costs available to your competi- 
tors in the world’s market be a serious 
disadvantage to you in your competi- 
tion for the foreign trade? 

8. Have you ever had the oxperience 
of foreign marine insurance markets 
being used as a competitive weapon 
against you in the foreign trade? 

9. Have you ever applied for insur- 
ance in the foreign markets and been 
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unable to secure same at equal rates 
and cond.tions as were open to your 
fo: sign competitors? 


10, Do you know of any instances in 
which’ your trade secrets have been 
made aviilable to your foreign competi- 


tors through insurance placed in the 
foreign markets? 

11. Could your foreign competitors 
secure any information of va'tue in re- 
spect to your trade secrets through in- 
surance placed by you in the foreign 
markets not readily available to them 


through government reports or other 
Lublic sources of information? 
12. Have you experienced any diffi- 


culty in securing sufficient marine in- 
surance in the American market? 





NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 





L. A. Arnold, William Ehmann and T. C. 
Stroter Partners, With Offices in 
New York and Dallas 





Another marine brokerage house 
specializing in cotton insurance has en- 
tered the local field, wlth an office also 
in Dallas, Tex., where it will strive to 
compete with the prominent agency of 
Trezevant & Cochran. L. A. Arnold, 
William Ehmann and T.’C. Stroter are 
forming a new brokerage firm with ag- 
ency connections also and will have 
their headquarters at 1 Liberty Street. 

All three partners are familiar per- 
scnages in marine insurance circles 
here and in the Southwest. Mr. Arnold 
formerly was connected with Appleton 
& Cox, and seven years ago went to 
Texas where he served until very re- 
cently as marine insurance manager for 
Trezevant & Cochran. He has been 
succeeded there, as already stated in 
The Bastern Underwriter, by Frank 
Rimmer, also a product of Appleton & 
Cox. Mr. Ehmann, head of the New 
York office, was the third to gain most 
of his insurance experience with Apple- 
ton & Cox where he filled the position 
of manager of the cotton department 
for several years. 

The third member of the new broker- 
age office, Mr. Stroter, is a southerner, 
having been connected with the marine 
department of Beers, Kenison & Com- 
pany, Galveston, and later special ma- 
rine agent for Trezevant & Cochran. 





REPAIR COSTS DROPPING 

Maintenance cost for Shipping Board 
vessels now in service are gradually 
dropping and for 663 steel steamers 
plying the sea today the average repair 
costs equal .059 cents per dead weight 
ton per week. Five weeks ago the cost 
was reported as .080 cents per D.W.T. 
The steady reduction is accounted for 
principally in three ways: first, by the 
general cuts in prices quoted by repair 
shops; second, by the operation only of 
the most efficient vessels; and finally 
bv the fact that fewer repairs are neces- 
sary in summer months when the seas 
are usuallv free from severe storms. 
According to estimates the average cost 
for privately owned steamers runs’ be- 
tween $5 and $6 a ton annually. 
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Surveys, Not Repairs, 
Fix Assured’s Claim 


TO RECOVER HULL DAMAGES 





Court Interprets Marine Clause Ad-. 


versely to Contentions of Insurers 
Demanding Repairs First 





In two suits decided within the last 
fortnight, one in the New York State 
Supreme Court and the other in the 
Municipal Court of the Borough of 
Manhattan, marine insurance compa- 
nies have lost out on interpretations of 
the following clause contained in hull 
policies: “No claim for loss or damage 
shall go beyond the extent or cost of 
actual repairs rendered necessary in 
consequence of any disaster insured 
against.” Both opinions hold that the 
aforementioned clause limits the in- 
surers liability for very practical reas- 
ons, but does not imply that the re- 
pairs must actually have been made 
before the assured possesses a right to 
recover. 

Rendering judgment for the .plain- 
tiff, Walker, in actions brought against 
the London & Liverpool & Globe and 
the Western Assurance, Justice Mc- 
Avoy contends that the estimate of 
the extent of damages agreed upon by 
surveyors must govern the amount 
payable to the insured and that the 
latter may collect such sum even be- 
fore repairs are started, To protect 
themselves against exaggerated de- 
mands for indemnification the insur- 
ance companies very wisely limited 
their liability through the insertion of 
the clause in dispute, but in the opinion 
of the court they cannot demand the 
making of repairs precedent to recov- 
ery after surveyors representing the 
insurers have willing'v agreed to es- 
— of the loss which they believe 
air. 

Following are extracts taken from 
the opinions handed down in the two 
courts and judging from the avparent- 
Iv decided views of both jurists. their 
findings will not be reversed in the 
highest courts: 

Justice McAvoy: The vessel involved 
was damaged as a result of a marine 
peril and defendants, her assurers, con- 
test payment of the estimated dam- 
ages found upon a survey hecause of 
this clause in the marine policv: “No 
claims for loss or damage shall go be- 
yond the extent or cost of actual re- 
pairs rendered necessary in consequence 
of any disaster insured against.” If 
this be construed as a clause condition- 
ing liability upon the actual making of 
repairs and thus reaching a definite 
determination of their cost, the plain- 
tiff must fail, for concededly there 
never were actual repairs made of the 
damage to the vessel. Per contra if con- 


struction be that the words taken in ‘ 


their collocation with other phrases 
import merely a limitation of the sum 
of loss beyond which liability will not 
be incurred, the finding must award the 
conceded survey estimate as judgment 
damages. The rule of maritime jurists 
as to liability of insurers is that the 
vessel’s owners or the assured should 
receive the amount of estimated dam- 
age at the port of distress regardless 
of the fact that actual repairs might 
be made for a lesser sum at another 
port to which the vessel could be 
towed or proceed upon her own moti- 
vation (Pitman v. Universal Marine 
Ins. Co., 9 Queen’s Bench Div., 192; 
Ins. Co. v. Southgate, 5 Peters, 604). 
This rule of course may be averted by 
specific agreement of the assured and 
assurer to adopt another media of 
liquidating damage, and such a change, 
it is asserted here, has been accom- 
plished. This upon a mere reading of 
the clause quoted would appear plaus- 
ible, but on the whole policy’s purpose 
of indemnity it is unsound. The the- 
ory that an assured is limited to the 
amount paid for actual repairs would 
lead to the absurdity that if he made 


no repairs at all and used the vessel in 
her damaged condition he could recover 
nothing (The Keeler, 194 Federal, 
342). The survey provided for in case 
of damage in such an instance would 
be useless; else why survey when ac- 
tual cost of actual repairs is the sole 
criterion? The true rule seems to work 
out in this wise: The clause E gpd « 
for survey must be observed and its 
estimate control unless actual repairs 
be made, in which event a loss or dam- 
age claim may not be made in excess 
of such cost for actual repairs rendered 
necessary by the disaster. I hold that 
the clausé is a limitation merely and 
not a condition, the terms of which 
must be existent at time of demand for 
recovery. The plaintiff should take the 
judgment. 
Municipal Court Opinion 

Explaining his decision favorable to 
the plaintiff in the case of James 
O’Boyle against the American Equita- 
ble, J. Lauer writes: 

This is an action brought to recover 
the sum of $981.20 for loss under what 
is known as the American Inland As- 
sociation policy of marine insurance 
issued by the defendant insuring the 
plaintiff against loss from certain 
perils to his barge Aroa, which name 
was subsequently changed to Nancy. 

It is a well established principle of 
the law of construction of insurance 
policies that the language of a policy 
shall be construed against the insurer 
where the language is capable of more 
than one interpretation. 

It is the ordinary and usual concep- 

tion of a policy of insurance that it is 
a contract to indemnify the assured 
against loss. The language of the 
policy in this case is: “It is the intent 
of these assurers by this policy to fully 
indemnify the assured.” 
_ To uphold the defendant’s contention 
in regard to the construction to be 
placed upon the policy of insurance 
would be to hold that the policy was 
not an agreement to indemnify against 
loss, but only such loss as the plaintiff 
might repair. 

“No claim for loss or damage shall 
go beyond the extent of cost of actual 
repairs.” To give effect to the con- 
struction urged by the defendant would 
necessarily eliminate from the clause 
the words “the extent” and would give 
effect only to the word “cost,” whereas 
the clause provides in the alternativ: 
“the extent or cost of actual repairs. 

The clause under consideration per- 
mits the insurer at its option to make 
the repairs and there is no clause which 
imposes the obligation to make the re- 
pairs upon the assured. The use of the 
words “cost of” actual repairs would 
seem to apply to a case where the in- 
surer exercised its right to have the 
repairs made. In that event it would 
be liable only for the cost of the re- 
pairs. The use of the word “extent” 
of actual repairs would seem to apply 
where the insurer does not exercise the 
right to have the repairs made and re- 
fers to the alternative of paying the 
assured for the loss. fet 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


51 Beaver Street - - 








New York 





General Agents Marine Department 
t. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phroenis Insurance Co. of Hartford 

Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 

Westchester Fire Insurance 

Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 





WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


U. S, Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
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Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
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Effects of British 
Hull Pool Collapse 


SHIPS COVERED AT LOW RATES 





Profits, if Any, Must Be Culled From 
Re-Insurance Costing Less Than 
Original Premiums 





Due, according to reports, to power- 
ful competition from Lloyd’s, the British 
Joint Hull Committee agreement has 
fallen through, and the individual mem- 
bers who formerly strove to maintain 
rates and values at a fixed level are 
now at liberty to write their lines at 
the most attractive figures. This col- 
lapse forecasts a period of swift 
changes in rates, conditions and values 
with many underwriters acceding to the 
demands of competition rather than ad- 
hering closely to the dictates of their 
common sense. The Syndicate agree- 
ments here were the sole means of re- 
taining any semblance of an American 
market. Without them rate-cutting 
shaved the margin of profit so close that 
most underwriters preferred to let the 
applications go abroad, and the dissolu- 
tion of the British union may easily 
lead companies in their eager quest 
for business to oust hull underwriting 
temporarily still further from a profit- 
able field. 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile. Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO,, LTD.,.OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


Organized 1872 


Incorporated 1886 


' THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF .TOKIO, JAPAN 


Incorporated 1918 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


NEW YORK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED |} 








Commenting on the return to indis- 
criminate competition, “The Policy- 
Holder” says: 


“The effects of the latest and most 
regrettable modification of the Joint 
Hull Agreement are already being felt. 
Steamers are being shown in the mar- 
ket at rates and values totally inade- 
quate to the risks they represent, and, 
what is more to be deplored, there ap- 
pears to be no difficulty in getting them 
placed. In these days, when enormous 
lines are customary, the reduced val- 
ues, on which hull insurances are being 
effected, do not nearly exhaust the mar- 
ket, éxcept in the case of the largest 
vessels. If the leading company and 
those immediately following it on the 
slip take lines of £30,000 apiece there is 
not much left for the rest of the mar- 
ket, unless the value be over half a 
million. In such circumstances the 
broker is happy, in that having placed 
his original risk, he has a large market 
left in which to place his re-insurances, 
and, for.some reason or other, there are 
many underwriters who seem to prefer 
a re-insurance to the original risk. 


“These should remember that in writ- 
ing such risks they are in many cases 
assisting the underwriters on the origi- 
nal to take their profit, for it is a well- 
known fact that the component parts of 
a risk can often be re-insured at a cost 
cheaper than the proportion of the orig: 
inal premium allocated to these risks. 
The exception to this is the particular 
average risk, which seldom, if ever, is 
re-insured separately. Nevertheless, if 
an original insurance all risks is re 
insured ‘free of particular average ab- 
solutely’ at a cheap rate, the balance 
of premium left to cover the particular 
average risk on the original is equiva- 
lent to a profit, since there is a balance 
in hand on the amount allocated to that 
portion of the risk. The market cannot 
be said to be on a sound basis while 
underwriters are relying on re-insur- 
ances for their profit, however. Hull 
insurance should be able to pay its 
way without any re-insurance, and the 
underwriter of one of our largest com 
panies, who never re-insures anything, 
is believed to have made good profits 
on his hull account over a long period 
of-time. Whether he can continue to 
do so now is a moot point. If hu! busi- 
ness declines to the state in which it 
found itself in the early years of the 
century there will be no profit for any 
underwriter, and at the moment it ap 
pears that this unfortunate state of 
affairs is likely to come about.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Huge Sums Paid 
In Crime Claims 
OVER $16,000,000 DURING 1920 





President Joyce of the National Surety 
Rétimates Total Loss From 
Crime $100,000,000 





’ president William B. Joyce of the 
National Surety Company obtained for 
himself. and his company wide public- 
last Thursday morning when the 
etropolitan dailies gave scare-heads 
to his article on losses resulting from 

e crime wave during 1920. 

President Joyce- prepared a paper 
which gave a very comprehensive an- 
alysis of the twelve leading factors 
which resulted in an approximate loss 
of $100,000,000 in this country last year 
and the payment of more than $16,- 
000,000, in embezzlement and burglary 
claims by thirty of the principal insur- 
ance companies. 

After a general introduction, in 
Which he mentioned that prohibition 
was aii important factor in the crime 
Wave, he goes on to say: 

Tha, present increased crimes devel- 
oped in various unfortunate business 
‘and economic situations which were 

used by the war. These various na- 
fic nal economic situations must be in- 
falligentfly analyzed and clearly under- 
dtood by every one in order to be com- 
pletely and permanently remedied. 
The twelve leading causes enumerated 


re: 
uN Widespread lessening of respect 
for law and property. This lessening 
of respect for law follows every war 
and is manifested today throughout our 
try and the entire world by indi- 
vidiials in many social classes, both 
high And low. War makes many peo- 
iiore cynical and callous, more in- 
erent to: human suffering and the 
Hghts of others. A changed attitude 
‘anil spirit is greatly needed. 
42) Much greater opportunity for dis- 
\hietesty exists now than before the 
,war. Billions of newly issued nego- 
tiable securities have been broadly ac- 
laimed and have often been handled 
" new, inexperienced and untried em- 
peyes These securities have been in- 
sufficiently guarded and protected and 
vate largely known about by the crim- 
oittal classes, who are always alert look- 
fing for points of weakness. Remem- 
» ber, that ‘necessity makes no law and 
«@pportunity makes the thief.’ . 
4 “3. Published reports of great profits 
made through the war have created 
Much discontent and even in some 
cases a revengeful spirit. An under- 
standing by all classes of how heavily 
jethe’ Federal Administration is taxing 
| excess war profits will go far to allay 
' this crime breeding dissatisfaction. 

“4. There were some criminals in- 
evitably drafted into the war and then 
have returned more callous and more 
reckless regarding their own and other 
people’s lives, and more skilled in using 
firearms and in attacking guarded and 
unguarded places. 

“5. High war wages have naturally 
led to extravagant living standards. 


Now, when wages and employment are 
decreasing, the newly acquired expen- 
sive tastes remain. Living from hand- 
to-mouth is of course a first step to- 
nem crime, as ‘necessity knows no 
aw.’ 

“6. Thousands of men and woemn 
who were attracted to large business 
centers by high wages during the war 
and who like the city life have refused 
to return to their original homes in 
small towns and on farms. Many of 
them are either unemployed or are 
working discontentedly for wages in- 
sufficient to satisfy their desires. Such 
a situation is, of course, obviously crime 
fomenting. 

“7, Published reports of enormous 
flotations of investment securities dur- 
ing and after the war have made many 
people think that they are not getting 
their share of the nation’s wealth, and 
they nurse the thought as a real griev- 
ance. 

“8. The doctrines of Socialism, Bol- 
shevism, etc., have furnished a false 
but potent excuse for many recent 
crimes. Education, although it is the 
only sure road to national peace and 
prosperity, seems just now to be pro- 
ducing a surprising number of human 
beings who feel easier about doing 
something they know to be wrong if 
they can find some theory which seems 
to make it right to do a wrong. 

“9. Inadequate accounting methods 
in business arising out of the building 
up ‘big’ business too quickly. 

“10. Culpable carelessness in employ- 
ing, without investigation, dangerous 
criminals and ex-convicts who pose as 
clerks, servants, etc. 

“11. Lavish and unseemly display of 
valuables in public places has produced 
envy and resentment among the unfor- 
tunate and evil-minded. It has also 
made robbery easy and has caused se- 
rious recent losses both to owners and 
to insurance companies. 

“12. Effect of prohibition law. Men 
otherwise law-abiding commit  bur- 
glaries to get liquor.” 

Methods of Combating Evil 

Common sense methods by employ- 
ers and those owning valuables wiil 
prevent dishonesty and will check the 
crime wave, according to President 
Joyce, as will also the enactment of 
more severe penalties, including life 
sentence for all burglars. To show 
the increase in embezzlements and bur- 
glaries during the last decade the Na- 
tional Surety Company submitted the 
following table of annual claims paid 
by thirty insurance companies on “in- 
side” and “outside” crimes. In consid- 
ering the increases allowance should 
be made for the increased bonds and 
policies written: 


Embezzlement Burglaries 


be Me $1,396,081 $ 886,045 
RGES i 6 oo Sc0 2,030,201 1,298,588 
ss Be 3,060,348 2,964,790 
1919 66-06-00 oss 4,663,604 5,660,305 
2 reer a 5,623,819 10,189,853 


“It is a noteworthy fact,” concluded 
Mr. Joyce, “that recently authorities 
have stated that there are now seven 
burglaries to every fire, whereas before 
the great war there were only three 
burglaries to every fire. The remedy 
is to put the unemployed to work. 
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Thoughts and energies must be turned 
to wholesome channels.” 

Mr. Joyce said that the experience 
thus far this year was fully as bad as 
last year, with the exception that the 
month of June had shown some im- 
provement. 





AS IT SHOULD BE 





Casualty Insurance Given An Official 
Place On Program Of California 
Agents’ Association 





Just recognition was tendered the 
Casualty Insurance business by the 
committee which arranged the program 
for the convention of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents when 
the. subject of casualty insurance was 
given a place on the convention pro- 
gram. In the special number of the 
“Underwriters Report,” the editor has 
the following comment to make: 

In one respect, at least, the program 
of the convention of the California as- 
sociation at San Francisco this week 
was different from that of previous 
years. The difference lay in the fact 
that casualty insurance was for the 
first time given an official position on 
the convention program. In former 
‘years there has of course, been refer- 
ence to casualty matters in the general 




















discussions, but it remained for the 1921 
convention to take official cognizance of 
the growing importance of the casualty 
and surety branch of the business. A. 
L. Johnston, resident secretary for the 
Royal Indemnity, gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on the relative im 
portance of miscellaneous insurance 
when he told “What the Casualty Busi- 
ness Means to Local Agents.” J. R. 
Molony, western branch manager for 
the affiliated Aetna companies, touched 
on compensation insurance and its re- 
lation to the local agent in his address 
Friday morning. This subject had been 
scheduled for more extended treat- 
ment on the original program, but D. E. 
Kessler of the Employers’ Liability, 
to whom the subject had been assigned, 
was called out of town by important 
business. However, present indications 
are that at the conventions of succeed- 
ing years casualty insurance will re- 
ceive more attention. 





MARYLAND CAS. AGENCIES 

Blanton, Thomas & Co. of Dallas, 
Texas, have been appointed general ag- 
ents for that city and the territory 
north and east of Dallas. DuBose, Rut- 
ledge & Miller, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
have been appointed general agents for 
that city and the territory west and 
northwest of Fort Worth. 
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Will Play Some Golf 

At the mid-summer meeting of" the 
Accident & Health Conference, sched- 
uled for August 29, 30 and 31, and the 
meeting of the Claim Asscciation Sep- 
tember 1, 2 and 8, which will be held at 
French Lick Springs Hotel, delegates to 
the conference will have an opportunity 
of spending six full days at work and 
pley. Bayard P. Holmes, chairman of 
the ontertainment committee, is ar- 
ranging a golf tournament for both 
ladies and gentlemen attending the 
meeting. 

. * 7 
Examining Underwriters Play 

When it comes to baseball the For- 
eign Companies’ team of the Examining 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
is good enough to beat the American 
Companies to the tune of 20 to 2, but 
at bowling the American bunch is top- 
dog. This was demonstrated at the first 
annual outing of the association held 
on June 25 at Midland Park, Grant 
City, Staten Island, with 127 on hand 
for the fun. There was also a series of 
lively contests for substantial prizes 
which made lots of sport. Also a 
chicken dinner enlivened by a verbal 
set-to between the president and the 
official photographer which all hands en- 
joyed, contestants included. Summary 
of sports: 

100-yard dash—won by Began, Lon- 
don Assurance; Rich, London Assur- 
ance, second. 100-yard dash for men 
over 35 years—won by Vandeveer, Fi- 
delity-Phenix; Anderson, Rhodé Island, 
second. 220-yard dash for men over 200 
lhbs.—won by Zangler, Survey; John W. 
Collins, Queen, second. 3-legged race 
won by Hanna and Little, Royal Ex- 
change; Rich and Herring, second. 
Potate race—won by Herring, of F. S. 
James Co.; Steffin, London Assurance, 
second. 

The winning bowling team was com- 
posed of Schmidt, Elliott, Anderson, Mc- 
Namara and Horschler. The individual 
bowling contest was won by Irving 
Braun. 

+ eo e 
Surgical Crop Grows With Heat 

Judging from the claims received 
since summer. began by the National 
Casualty, the hot season is the time 
for operations. According to James R. 
Garrett, manager of the eastern office, 
49 Maiden Lane, quite a crop of hernia, 
appendicitis and other surgical cases 
has developed during the last few 
weeks. It would be of interest to have 
other managers look over their records 
and see if this condition is general in 
the casualty field at this time. 

* * ~ 


Fountain Pens Gift of Aetna Life 

The stenographers in the Aetna Life 
offices at 100 William Street, can ex- 
pect a rest for a week or two until the 
newness wears off of the handsome, 
go'd-banded fountain pens presented to 
the 350 members of the “Aetna Club” 
_ by that Company. The custom of pre- 
senting these annual gifts was estab- 
lished several years ago, and each year 
the gift varies. 

* * - 


Made Many Friends 

Miss Blanche Underhill, in charge of 
the information desk, Orient Insurance 
Company, Hartford, is to be married in 
August. The lucky fellow is Jack 
©’Neil, a world war veteran who recent- 
ly underwent an operation to have 
shrapnel removed from his body. Miss 
Underhill made many friends among in 


to their new stations during the present 
week, 

















surance journalists and advertising men 
because she was always very courteous 
und kind in extending her services. 

o . - 


Suburban New York Field Club 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
held their regular monthly meeting on 
Tuesday at the St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn. There were no addresses, 
and the regular routine business was 
over in a short time, after which the 
members held a luncheon at the same 
place. 

- - . 
New York Pond Plans Outing 

At a meeting of the outing committee 
of the New York Pond of Blue Goose, 
held in the National Board rooms on 
Monday, June 27, some of the prelim- 
inary arrangements for the Pond's first 
social affair were effected. 

After considering a large number of 
resorts the committee finally agreed 
upon Karatsonyi’s Grove, on the Shore 
Road at Glenwood, Long Island, as the 
place best suited for the many special 
features that will be associated with 
the outing. 

The committee made a tentative se- 
lection of the Steamer Sea Gate as the 
boat that would carry the several hun- 
dred present and prospective ganders 
to the Long Island playground on Sep- 
tember 17th. 

Some of the plans of the various sub- 
committees revealed at the meeting, 
would indicate that the members of the 
New York pond have a real treat in 
store for them. No efforts are being 
spared to make this initial social event 
one that will go down in the annals of 
Blue Goosedom as a real achievement. 

The committee arranging for the out- 
ing comprises: Chairman, Frederick 
Ackerman; secretary, F. J. Breen; re- 
sort committee, Wm. J. Dorner, Chair- 
man; Edward G. Froeb, F. J. Breen; 
boat committee, F. J. Finley, Chairman; 
Henry Borchers, Wm. R. Bonner; 
games committee, P. E. Brown, Chair- 
man; Herbert L. Denny, Walter C. 
Howe, Richard Monahan, A. A. Dal 
Molin; publicity committee, E. L, Sul- 
livan, Chairman; Young E. Allison, Hd- 
ward C. Ryan. 

* ss 
Moves to 83 Maiden Lane 

John R. Beardsley, special agent and 
superintendent of the automobile de- 
partments of the Fireman’s Fund and 
the Home Fire & Marine, is now estab- 
lished at 83 Maiden Lane, having re- 
cently moved from his long-established 
office at 49 Maiden Lane. 

> ¢ @ 


Travelers’ Holiday on “50-50” Basis 

The writing of traveling insurance 
never stops, and on holidays it grows 
in volume. On this account the Travel- 
ers cannot observe holidays to the ex- 
tent that other insurance corporations 
dc, although it does the best it can for 
its employes. The plan followed in the 
building at 55 John Street is that half 
the staff is- given a holiday on Decora- 
tion Day and the other half on July 
Fourth. Those out Monday reported a 
good time to the half who kept the 
home fires burning. 

{ . * *s 

Move to Permanent Quarters 

Steady progress is being made in 


‘ completing the permanent quarters for 


the various departments of the Travel- 
ers at 55 John Street and several of the 
agents who have been housed tempor. 
arily in the Dutch Street anne moved” 

































Fire Exchange Rules Amended 

In its monthly summary of bulletin 
notices issued as of July 1, the New 
York Fire Insurance Pxchange makes 
the following announcement, signed by 
Willis O. Robb, manager: “Probable 
Oceupancy Charge-—-The manager rules 
that rating rules bulletin No, 42, B2 is 
amended by striking out the words ‘or 
for removal of probable occupancy 


charge.’ The same item B is further 
amended by adding a fourth section as 
follows; 4—In applying a charge for 


probable occupancy because of un- 
settied condition, locked premises or 
other reason, the rater will calendar the 
risk for inspection of this condition 
one month after the date of the inspec- 
tor’s report on which the charge was 
applied. If this inspection justifies it, 
the charge will be removed and the 
ecard issued under date of the report 
which caused the removal. If the re- 
port does not justify the removal of the 
charge, the risk will again be calen- 
dared for inspection of this condition 
at the end of another month and this 
monthly calendaring will be continued 
until the charge is removed, If a full 
survey or full occupancy rerating is 
made and the probable occupancy 
charge thereby removed, no further in- 
spection for this purpose will, of course, 
be necessary.” 


CASUALTY MEETING DATES 


International and 4 National Conventions 
at White Sulphur Springs 
September 22.24 





After much deliberation the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ag- 
ents have decided to hold their annual 
meetings at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W, Va., on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, September 22-24. 
Other dates and places had been con- 
sidered but were abandoned because of 
conflicting meetings. 

Selection of the last half of the week 
will enable delegates who so desire to 
attend the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at Louisville, 
Ky., which opens the following Tues- 
day but whieh will be preceded by var- 
ious preliminary meetings on Monday. 





NEW COMPANY FORMS 
Madison, Wis., July 5.—A health and 
accident insurance company, to be 
known as the Midland Health and Ac- 
cident Co., with a paid-in capital of 
$25,000 and a surplus of $10,000, has 
just been organized. The organizers 


are: C. B. Chapman, Frederick K. P. 
Anderson and N. J. Frey. Other stock- 
holders are E. J. B. Schubring, Arnold 
R. Peterson, F. M. Kilgore, P. E. Stark, 
H. C. Netherwood, C. D. Miller, J. B. 
Fleckenstein, Geo. H. Keenan, Orrin A. 
Fried and O. A. Paunack. 






J. L. MAUTNER 














92 William St. 
NEW YORK 
John 5222 


J.L. MAUTNER AGENCY | 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 















Use of Needle 
Not Negligence 


COURT RULES IT ACCIDEY? 


Accident Policy Not Void Hecause 
Possession of Hypodermic N vedie 
is Misdemeanor 





The Court of Appeals has ruliii tha} 
death resulting from the use of , hypo. 
dermic needle is an accident ani| that 


therefore an accident policy is not valid. ° 


ed. The case which brought about this 
interesting decision was carried {o the 
Court of Appeals by the plaini itt,’ the 
Commercial Travellers Mutual Accident 
Association of America being the dp. 
fendant. 

James T. Townsend, the insured, » com. 
mercial traveller, returned to his home 
and appeared to have either u severe 
cold or an attack of grippe. Ho way 
restiess and could not sleep, so about 
twelve o’clock he called to his daugh- 
ter. Miss Townsend entered her {father's 
room and found him with a hypodermiy 
needle in his hand. He requested her 
to insert the needle in his arm, whieh 
she did. Thereupon the father went to 
sleep. 

The next morning Miss Townsend no- 
ticed a swelling where the needle had 


been inserted. She called a doctor. 
Shortly thereafter the father was taken 
to a hospital and died a week later from 
septic poisoning. Poisoning had be 
gun almost immediately after the use 
of the needle, due to the fact that elther 


the skin or the needle was unsterile, 


When the case was heard before the 
trial justice, the motion for nonsuit, 
put forth by the Commercia! ‘Travel: 
lers Mutual Accident Association, wis 
granted on the ground that the posses 
sion of the needle without a certificate 
of a physician was a misdemeanor, 

This was held error. The deuth' ot 
the insured was not due to an unlawftl 
possession of the hypodermic needle. 
The statute does not prohibit possess{on 
of such needles. It merely requires a 
certificate or license to possess tle same. 

Under the facts of this case, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that had the.in- 
sured been lawfully in possession of the 
needle his death would have resulted 
from septic poison due to one of two 
causes, unsterile condition of the needle 
or of his skin or body. The «absence 
of a certificate was not the cause of the 


accident. The injury would have re 
sulted had a certificate or license been 
in possession of the insured. The evi- 
dence does not disclose that the needle 


was unsterile.. Judgment shoul be re 
versed. 





A. J. HESS 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone Rutherford 1345 
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IMPROVING ITS SERVICE 





piate Glass Insurance Survey Bureau 
Of New York To Increase its 
Efficiency and Activity 





At the annual meeting of the Plate 
Glass Insurance Survey Bureau of New 
York plans were made to extend the 
gervice of the Bureau, to increase its 
efficicncy, and to enlarge its member- 


hip. 
’ th: following officers were elected: 
John W. Marden, United States Casual- 
ty, president; Jose R. Ferrer, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, vice-president; 
Richurd F. Gibson, Royal Indemnity, 
secretary-treasurer, Charles HE. Carr 
was recently appointed manager and is 
to continue in that position. 

Lavt year the Bureau proved its value 
ag a economical survey. The twelve 
compinies which are members wrote 
appr: ximately $1,500,000, in plate glass 
premiums in the territory which the 
Bure.u covers, and the cost of the sur- 
yey was but 1.6 per cent of the gross 
prem ums, 

Th: following companies make up the 
mem)ership of the Bureau at present: 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, Massachu- 
getts Bonding, New Amsterdam Casual- 
ty, Royal Indemnity, U. 8. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, United States Casualty, In- 
demnity Company of North America, 
Pmployers Liability, Union Indemnity, 
Continental Casualty, and New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass. 





NEW U. 8. HOME OFFICE 





London Guarantee & Accident To Have 
Modern Buildina On Historic 
Site in Chicago 





The London Guarantee & Acc‘dent 
Company is to occupy one of the finest 
office buildings in the country when the 
building on Chicago’s most historic bit 
of real estate is comple ed. The prop- 
erty is the site of the old Fort Dearborn 
blockhouse facing the plaza at the 
south end of the new Michigan Avenue 
bridge. g 

The building, land included, will cost 
about $4,000,000, The company has 
taken a lease on the entire building for 
fifty years and will use the upper five 
floors for its United States home office. 
John H. Miller, a Chicago attorney, is 
the owner of the property. 

F. W. Lawson, United States manager 
for the London Guarantee & Accident, 
was the prime mover in the plan to 
have a new home office building. The 
head office executives agreed with Mr. 
Lawson, and the result will be the 
handsome new quarters for the com- 
pany in Chicago. 


RICHMOND MEN ORGANIZE 





Casualty and Surety Agents Form As- 
sociation; T. G. Tabb Elected 
President 





The Richmond Casualty and Surety 
Association was organized last week 
in Richmond, Va., when representative 
casualty and surety agents of that city 
held « big meeting. Officers were elect- 
ed and several committees appointed. 

T. Garnett Tabb, general agent for 
the Travelers, was elected president; 
George Goodridge, vice-president; Vic- 
tor E. Smith, secretary-treasurer. Rob- 
ert Schaeffer, resident manager of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, was elected chair- 
Man of the membership committee. 


TIFFANY LEAVES HARTFORD 

J. B. Tiffany, associated with the ad- 
Yertising and publicity departments of 
the Hartford Fire, has resigned to be- 
come, on July 25, publicity director of 
the Salvation Army for New England. 
‘Mr. Tiffany will move from Hartford to 
Boston where he will make his head- 
quarters. He was guest of honor at a 
banquet staged last week by his close 
friends at the home office, with G. W. 

gnecker presiding. 


In 1919 the Travelers received almost 
ada in premiums for liability in- 








OPPORTUNITIES NOW 





Great Need For Burglary Insurance 
Opens Up Wide Field For 
Casualty Agent 





Robberies are bound to continue, es- 
pecially during periods of unemploy- 
ment, and the frequency of the losses 
in this line presents a good opening for 
the casualty underwriter. Commenting 
on this subject, the “Budget” says: 

The protective committee of the 
American Bankers Association reports 
that the banks of the United States 
lost more than $800,000 during the 
period from September 1, 1920, to 
February 28, 1921, from burglaries and 
holdups. 

The loss is said to be by far the 
largest for any similar period in the 
history of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The cause of the crimes is 
said to be “the unrest throughout the 
country, which {s characteristic of con- 
ditions after the close of any war.” 

Of course, many arrests are being 
made and every legal method adopted 
to prevent or lessen the crimes, but 
the great need of burglary insurance is 
emphasized by the facts and by the 
certainty that similar robberies will 
continue, Our agents should find the 
fects ample for their work of writing 
this class of insurance, It would seem 
that such insurance could be gained by 
comparatively little effort. 

Are you awake to your oppcertunities 
in this line of business? 





PLATE GLASS RATES CUT 





Reduction Applies to Territory Outside 
Greater New York and Covers 
Larger Sizes 





A reduction of 33 1-3 per cent on 
plates measuring over 100 square feet 
will be put into effect on August 1 by 
the companies writing plate glass in- 
surance which are subscribers to the 
William F. Moore service. At the op- 
tion of the companies the new rate can 
he applied to policies taking effect dur- 
ing July. 

The territory covered by the new re- 
duction is outside of Greater New York. 
A reduction made little more than a 
month: ago provided for the Greater 
New York territory. Conditions in the 
manufacture of plate glass have im- 
proved so that it is now possible to buy 
the larger sizes at nearly normal cost. 





AUTO DEATHS INCREASE 

Fatalities caused directly by auto- 
mobiles increased 35 per cent in New 
York State during the first six months 
of this year as compared with 1920, 
according tg figures published by the 
National Highways Protective Society. 
Persons killed numbered 691, of which 
403 met their death in New York City. 
For the same period in 1920 511 were 
killec.. and 298 of these accidents oc- 
curred within the city limits. Many of 
them are traceable directly to wanton 
carelessness on the part of irresponsible 
drivers, but pedestrians, too, are prone 
to take chances by attempting to dodge 
in and out between moving motor ve- 
hicles in their haste to cross highways 
or avenues, and the sizeable increase in 
the percentage of deaths illustrates 
forcibly the necessity for even the most 
careful automobile drivers to carry 
large liability policies. 





W. E. SNYDER RESIGNS 

William E. Snyder will sever his con- 
nection with the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Co. on July 15, when his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
company’s fidelity and surety depart- 
ment becomes effective. He will be- 
come associated with E. H. Manning, 
superintendent of the fidelity and sure- 
ty department of the Columbia Casual- 
ty Company. 


Boston, with its narrow streets of 
many turns and windings, is one of the 
cities which has proved to be a poor 
place to write automobile liability in- 
surance. 








W. E. SMALL, President 
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When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
Sure Op, SERVICE is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


Everyone 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1974 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


Robert A, Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


S. Wm, Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO | 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Established 1869 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 

145 Milk St., Boston 

Resident Managers 
New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





Telephone:—John 5880 





MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 
We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsyloania 








COMPENSATION INCREASED 


Madison, Wis., June 27.—Governor 
Biaine will sign this weck the Sachtjen 
bill which increases the compensation 
paid to injured employes. This bill in- 
creases the maximum weekly wage 
basis from $22.50 to $26 per week. The 
maximum compensation payable is 
thereby increased from $14.63 a week to 
$16.90 a week. As the original bill was 
passed it provided for an increase of 
the maximum weekly wage to $30 which 
would increase the compensation to 
$19.50 a week. This bill, however, was 
amended in the«senate and the assem- 
bly concurred in the assémbly amend- 


‘ments. As the bill comes to the gov- 


ernor, the maximum weekly wage basis 
is $26 and the maximum compensation 
will be $16.90. Members of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission claim that 
this is the most important change made 
in the compensation law since its enact- 
ment. It is estimated that this will 
probably increase the cost of compensa- 
tion from 7 to 8 per cent. 





Thé U. S. F. & G. received over $4.- 
000,000 more in premiums during the 
period 1910-19 for fidelity and surety 
bonds than the Na‘ional Surety and 
about $6,000,000, more than did the 
American Surety during the same 
period. : 


AFTER A. & H. BUSINESS 


The Federal Surety Company of 
Davenport is making a special drive for 
commercial accident and heaith busi- 
ness during July and will continue the 
drive during August. The company is 
Offering a five per cent extra commis- 
sion on new business to stimulate in- 
terest in this line for the next two 
months. 





BACH ON WESTERN TRIP 


Frank A. Bach, vice president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company. is visiting 
the company’s agencies in the Middle 
West. He was in Chicago last week 
and will cover considerable territory 
before returning to the home office. Mr. 
Bech has charge of the contract depart- 
ment. 





Casualty claim men who have had ex- 
perience in various sections of the 
country are emphatic in the'r statement 
that New York City takes the prize for 
the greatest number of fake claims. 





The Travelers and the Ae*na Cas=al*r 
& Surety led all other companies by a 
wide margin for the period 191619 in 
premiums for automobiles and teams 
property damage. 





July 8, 1921 


























Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy v Post Morten? Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training fot Agents 











INSURANCE Ne PROTECTION 
THAT MT Yo THAT 
INSURES MIR . PROTECTS 





GROWTH IN A DECADE 


1920 IgIo Increase 

Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,9071 $1,347,158,692 $1,300,366,279 
New Insurance 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. 31st 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 

95,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
Total Income 132,156,042 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES : 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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